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NOTES ON THE ICONOGRAPHY 
OF COSMIC KINGSHIP 


BERTA SEGALL 


cosmic kingship and especially to the phenomenon of continuity between concepts of the ancient 

East and concepts of the Middle Ages.* These investigations will doubtless be supplemented 
in the future by others that attempt to focus attention on those turning points in history to which 
the most important steps in the development can be ascribed. Every great ruler with imperial 
aspirations adopted the paraphernalia of cosmic kingship as a conscious act of archaism, as an 
attempt at binding his authority to the authority of the remotest past. I wish to call attention to one 
of these periods of revival the eminent contributions of which to the ideologies of the West are all 
but forgotten. I shall use as a starting point a group of Achaemenid seals the importance of which 
in this ideological chain has already been pointed out (text fig. 1).’ 


I the past few years a number of important studies have been devoted to the iconography of 


1. Achaemenid Seals 


The main feature of the group, which apparently was in use over a number of years, is its central 
motif, a half figure enclosed in a frame or medallion beneath the winged sun emblem and flanked 
by various subsidiary designs, such as antithetically placed birds, bull-daimons, or sphinxes. In 
one case the motif is shown between a lion-fighting hero and his prey. The frame is not always 
drawn in the same manner; on some seals it is evidently a “ring,” a continuous circle in relief, on 
others the lower part of the frame shows a swelling like a crescent. This latter feature has so far 
been overlooked and was pointed out to me by A. Alféldi. It is indeed a most important detail 
and, moreover, the clue to its content. 

According to L’Orange’s interpretation every figure inside the medallion represents the Persian 
king. “Above soars Ahuramazda himself in the middle of the world ring. . . . Below him is the 
Great King, also in the world ring, which has here thrown off the wings. . . . Two cosmocratores, 
two Suns, stand before us... . [The king] is a distinct repetition of the divine model.”* Though 
this interpretation of the scene as representing “two suns” is based on a late tradition, it may prove 
to be substantially correct for some of the seals. But this is apparently not the whole story; the 


1. Andreas Alféldi, “Die Geschichte des Throntabernakels,” to 1133. Photographic reproductions may be found in: Edith 
La nouvelle Clio, 11, 1950, pp. §37ff.; H. P. L’Orange, Studies Porada, Corpus of Ancient Near Eastern Seals in North Amer- 
on the Iconography of Cosmic Kingship in the Ancient World, ican Collections, 1, New York, 1948, pl. Lxx11, nos. 817f.; in 
Oslo and Cambridge, Mass., 1953, with bibliography. Henry Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, London, 1939, pl. 37, 13 

2. Text fig. 1 is from William Hayes Ward, The Seal and in L’Orange, of.cit., fig. 65. 

Cylinders of Western Asia, Washington, D.C., 1910, figs. 1131 3. L’Orange, of.cit., p. 93. 
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motif demands a more detailed scrutiny both into the nature of the frame and into the nature of 
the figure inside it. 

In every new discussion of the motif it is important to remember that it had forerunners, 
iconographic and ideological sources, in the late Assyrian and neo-Babylonian periods. These 
earlier seals preserved an iconographical sequence showing (a) the full figure of a deity standing 
on a crescent,‘ and (b) the half figure of a deity growing out of the crescent and into the sky 
(Fig. 2).° Obviously, this is a lunar deity and one must inquire into his importance at this 
particular period. 


II 


In the years preceding the rise of Persian power under Cyrus II, religious and political trends 
were so closely interwoven that the one cannot be observed without the other. Beliefs and myths 
became increasingly important in the carefully considered systems of theological advisers to the 


.great rulers, and even local cults of more or less obscure tribes were incorporated into large, 


all-embracing syncretistic speculations in which tendencies of imperialistic propaganda were only 
thinly concealed. Side by side with this trend, and doubtless to a large extent in its service, de- 
veloped an archaistic revival of religious concepts and the religious art of the past that was felt 
from Egypt to Phoenicia and from Assyria to Babylon.* One part of this archaism was a renewed 
interest in the very ancient cult of the Babylonian moon-god,’ a revival which began in Assyria 
in the eighth century and was continued by the neo-Babylonian rulers after the fall of Assyria. 
The moon-god was given increasing importance as the lord of the universe who bestows power 
on the ruler even outside the limits of his inherited realm. In one late Assyrian inscription® the 
king asks the moon-god for help to “establish his throne over the four quarters of the world” or, 
in another, to grant him and his descendants “the rule over all the inhabited places to the end 


” who “crowns him with the 


of days.” It is the moon-god who “creates the king for royalty, 
lordly tiara”; and it has been noted that this function is a revival of beliefs that go back to the 
beginnings of Mesopotamian civilization. “Whenever the princes of Ur extended their power 
far beyond the immediate neighborhood of their city state, the moon-god of their capital con- 
ferred upon them the title ‘king of the totality of the country.’ ”” Consequently, every conqueror 
who wanted to stress the legality and the divine sanction of his succession to ancient empires, placed 
himself under the protection of this powerful god. In the large-scale contest that ended in the 
establishment of the Persian Empire under Cyrus II, this fact became the central issue around 
which his great neo-Babylonian antagonist, Nabonidus, planned his entire campaign. 

Because Cyrus II was victorious, Nabonidus has almost been forgotten by history and has only 


very recently begun to emerge from oblivion as a fascinating personality and a great king.” 


4. Ward, of.cit., fig. 1295. and p. 73 with references. 


5. Figs. 2 and 3 are enlarged, because in an iconographical 
study the clarity of the representation is more important than 
accurate illustration of the style. Fig. 2 is in the Walters Art 
Gallery. See Cyrus Gordon, Western Asiatic Seals in the Walters 
Art Gallery, Iraq, vi, part 1 (1939), no. 105, pl. x11. Miss 
Edith Porada was kind enough to supply me with a partial list 
of these forerunners; I hope she will take up the subject in the 
near future. I wish to express my thanks to the authorities of 
the Walters Art Gallery for the photograph. 

6. William Foxwell Albright, From the Stone A ge to Chris- 
tianity, Baltimore, 1946, pp. 243ff. 

7. Julius Lewy, “The Assyro-Babylonian Cult of the Moon 
and its Culmination at the Time of Nabonidus,” Hebrew 
Union College Annual, x1x, 1945, pp. 405ff. 

8. Hildegard Lewy, “The Babylonian Background of the 
Kay Kaus Legend,” Archiv Orientalni, xvii, 1942, pp. 28f. 


g. Julius Lewy, of.cit., pp. 456ff., 481. “As late as the neo- 
Babylonian period, it was commonly known that the proud 
title ‘king of the totality’ was developed from an attribute of 
the kings of Ur which Sin (the moon-god) conferred upon 
them as rulers of ‘all the land, ” 

10. Raymond Philip Dougherty, Nabonidus and Belshazzar, 
Yale Oriental Series, Researches, xv, New Haven, 1929; idem, 
“A Babylonian City in Arabia,” American Journal of Archae- 
ology, XXXIV, 1930, pp. 296ff. For a recent summary of the 
political aspects of Nabonidus’ rule, cf. Anton Moortgat in 
A. Scharff and A. Moortgat, Aegypten und Vorderasien im 
Altertum, Munich, 1950, pp. 453ff., bibliography, p. 488. See 
also Berta Segall, “The Arts and King Nabonidus,” American 
Journal of Archaeology, LIx, 1955, pp. 315f. with map, p. 
315. 
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Formerly historians passed him over as an inept amateur or, at best, as a “scholarly gentleman” 
with archaeological interests." But in antiquity he impressed the popular imagination sufficiently 
to live on in legends and to become the “Great King” par excellence.” The Persian kings could 
not pay him greater homage than by claiming some of the events of his life for themselves. In 
the first half of the sixth century B.c. the ancient Near East had been almost completely divided 
between the Medes and the Babylonians; when Nabonidus was put on the throne of Babylon in 
556 B.c., apparently by a priestly clique, he inherited vast territories from his predecessors ex- 
tending from the Persian Gulf to Egypt and from North Arabia to Asia Minor. This meant that 
he controlled the most important overland roads and, as ruler over Tyre in Phoenicia, he also 
commanded the most important maritime outlet to the West. In a struggle for power of such 
proportions, the importance of holding these resources securely cannot be overestimated; and 
it is therefore not surprising that Nabonidus left the affairs of his capital in the hands of his 
son Belshazzar and devoted himself almost to the end to the consolidation and to the enlargement 
of his western dependencies, These western dependencies with their various gods had to be united 
in one syncretistic religious system in which every group could recognize features of their own 
deities, and it was here that a sky-god with lunar aspects became important because parts of the 
regions involved had ancient ties of their own to lunar beliefs. 

Almost all nations were lined up on one side or the other; only the immense Arabian peninsula 
with its wealth and its manpower had kept its independence. Nabonidus forced these resources 
into his camp. In 550 B.c. he conquered Tema, an important Arabian trading post in the desert,”* 
and one of the main northern outlets of the Arabian caravan road over which the costly incense 
reached its various destinations. For eight years he resided here and controlled the affairs of his 
vast empire from this seemingly remote outpost, from a palace that he built “like the palace in 
Babylon.”"* He left only in 542, apparently compelled to retreat before the Persian armies to 
Babylon. Two passages in Xenophon’s Cyropaedia suggest that Cyrus II shared Nabonidus’ 
estimation of the importance of Arabia and that he felt compelled to conquer Tema before under- 
taking to conquer Babylon. In 539 B.c. Babylonia was taken by the Persians with the help of the 
same Arab warriors whose help Nabonidus had hoped to secure for his side.”® 


Ill 


The theological advisors of Nabonidus had made use of the elements of syncretism begun by 
his late Assyrian and Babylonian predecessors, but the special emphasis they had to give to these 
inherited elements was on the religious ideas of the Western dependencies of Babylonia, and not 
the least on those of the important city of Tyre, on the one hand, and the wealthy South Arabian 
tribes on the other. According to most scholars, South Arabia’s stellar religion had always been 
dominated by the moon-god in various local variations; outside Arabia the rivalry between solar 
and lunar theologies had not been unequivocally resolved. It is therefore hardly surprising that 
the symbol that was selected for the syncretism of the middle of the sixth century and that we see 
re-emerge at this time from South Arabia to Phoenicia is the old Babylonian double symbol of 
sun and moon, the solar disc resting in the crescent."* What made this re-emergence so important 


11. R. C. Thompson in Cambridge Ancient History, 111, 
New York, 1925, pp. 208, 218. See also $. A. Cook, of.cit., 
Pp. 405. 

12. For Nabonidus as model for the Great King of Persia 
see Hildegard Lewy, of.cit. passim, pp. 78ff.: “A Royal 
Throne in the Vault of Heaven.” 

13. William Foxwell Albright, “The Conquests of Naboni- 
dus in Arabia,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1925, 
pp. 293ff.; Dougherty, of.cit., pp. 138ff. 


14. B. Landsberger and Th. Bauer, “Zu neu veréffentlichten 
Geschichtsquellen,” Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, Neue Folge 
3 / 4) 1926-1929, p. gt. 

15. Xenophon Cyropaedia vii. 4, 16 and vii. 5, 13. Dough- 
erty, Op.cit., pp. 161ff. 

16. Adolf Grohmann, “Géttersymbole und Symboltiere 
auf siidarabischen Denkmilern,” Denkschriften der Kaiser- 
Keg Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vienna, LVI11, 1914, pp. 
37ff. 
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is the fact that it was combined with the iconography of a lion-fighting hero. Thus the nocturnal, 
the chthonic aspects of this cosmic deity were to be emphasized, and it is from this source that 
these ideas were to find their way into Greco-Roman funerary symbolism.” 

One of the most instructive monuments displaying the iconographical elements of this syncretism 
is a stele from Amrit in Phoenicia representing Baal-Melcarth, the great god of Tyre (Fig. 4).”* 
The god holds a small dead lion, his victim, in his left hand; another lion serves as his pedestal, 
above him is the winged sun disc and between him and the sun emblem is the dual emblem of sun 
and moon, the emblem of his rule over the two spheres of the world, the solar for the living, the 
lunar for the dead. 

This relief is sometimes dated in the Persian period, though not with completely convincing rea- 
sons. If such a dating were correct, it would only demonstrate how intimately late Babylonian 
and Achaemenid syncretism were interwoven and how smoothly they were made to merge into 
each other. This becomes especially clear when we compare the relief from Amrit with another 
syncretistic piece from Daphne in the Egyptian Delta (Fig. 5)."° The same god on the lion is 
represented under the winged sun disc, but his lunar character is emphasized by a repetition of 
lunar emblems, for the sun-crescent symbol is flanked by two empty crescents. The same Syro- 
Phoenician god is certainly represented because at the right of the relief is repeated a cultic scene 
known from a Syrian monument (Fig. 1) that is almost a thousand years older:** a worshiper on 
a high boxlike platform. W. F. Albright has compared this scene with a tradition preserved in 
the Chronicler (II Chron. 6:12-13) “according to which Solomon stood before the altar on a 
copper platform. . . . It is rather obvious that the Biblical account refers to the same practice 
[as that represented on the two reliefs], though it may have been quite differently motivated.” 
The Hebrew word for platform, he goes on to explain, goes back to a Sumerian word meaning 
“foundation of the earth” or “entrance to the underworld.” “The implications are clear... . In 
the Temple Yahweh was enthroned as the sole ruler of the entire cosmos; heaven, earth and 
underworld were all subject to him; all functions of all pagan deities were gathered into his 
hands. The Temple further symbolized the permanence of the Davidic dynasty.” In his time, 
the middle of the tenth century B.c., Solomon “controlled virtually all Palestine and Syria” and 
“Israel was a state with imperial pretensions.” But in the time of King Nabonidus, Israel was a 
Babylonian dependency, a part of her population was in captivity in Babylon and the god who 
was the sole ruler of the entire cosmos was a Babylonian and Western Semitic syncretistic deity 
with strong lunar and chthonic overtones. His hold over the vast masses of peoples must have been 
so strong and his theology so convincing that this deity survived the fall of Nabonidus and Babylon 
and his symbolism was incorporated in the royal symbolism of future empires. Cyrus and his 
successors, it must be remembered, ascended the throne of Babylon. This act “Cyrus explicitly 
acknowledged by calling himself in the old way ‘King of the Universe, King of the four Quarters 
(of the World).’ The religious aspect of Babylonian kingship was consciously continued by the 
Persians. The dignity of King of Babylon had carried implications far beyond the scope of 
political power, and the Persian chieftain, in assuming it, became a symbolical figure, whose signifi- 
cance was derived from immemorial associations. Cyrus acknowledged the peculiar prestige of 


17. F. Cumont, Recherches sur le symbolisme funéraire des searches, Washington, D.C., 1906, pl. 40. See also Heinrich 


Romains, Paris, 1942, pp. 177ff., “La lune séjour des morts,” Schaefer, “Eine nordsyrische Kultsitte?”, Zestschrift fiir aegyp- 

and p. 206, fig. 36; pl. xx, fig. 2. tische Sprache und Altertumskunde, LXXi11, 1937, p. 54 with 
18. From the de Clercq Collection. Fig. 4 is taken from Th. _ plate vir. 

Bossert, Altsyrien, Tubingen, 1951, no. 498, pl. 152. M. 20. Fig. 1 is taken from Syria, XIV, 1933, pl. 16. The lunar 

Dunand, Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth, vill, 1946-1948, p. horns of the god’s helmet or cap are important. 

94. 21. W. F. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 


19. Fig. 5 is taken from W. Max Miiller, Egyptological Re- Baltimore, 1953, pp. 152ff. 
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the title by calling himself ‘King of Babylon’ in his inscriptions and resided as frequently in 
Babylon as in Ecbatana.”” 


IV 


What stage of development of imperial syncretism, then, is represented on the Achaemenid 
seals from which we started? Those seals whose central “medallion” shows a swelling like a 
crescent, reflect almost certainly the sun-moon emblem of the neo-Babylonian period. The 
crescent shown on the group of their forerunners is open (Fig. 2); the closed top of the “medal- 
lion” must indicate the upper outline of the disc. The figure inside the emblem is on some pieces 
clearly the god with kalathos, on others it is a figure with a crown and represents the Persian king: 
the king has taken over the symbolism of the syncretistic deity of the preceding period. This was 
no doubt partly a political move directed at the countries which had formerly been under Baby- 
lonian rule. On an Achaemenid seal of another group (Fig. 3) the Persian king is represented 
as an Arab camel rider fighting a mythical lion;** we are reminded that Arab warriors continued 
to serve in the Persian armies even after Cyrus’ death.” 

Herodotus says (i. 131) that the Persians called the entire circle of heaven god, that is, the 
heaven of day and the subterranean heaven of night; Ahura Mazda represents the heaven of day, 
while the nocturnal heaven was ruled by Mithra.** When, as Alféldi has pointed out, the Persians 
worshiped the dead Alexander as Mithra, they emphasized the chthonic aspect of the god.” 

In the course of time and through various contacts, several Greek gods adopted traits of the 
pre-Persian syncretistic deity of dual aspect; among these Heracles was to become the most im- 
portant in the development of monarchical representation. “C’est au sixiéme siécle que s’est produit, 
comme l’a montré Furtwangler, la confusion entre le type plastique de Héracles et celui d’un 
dieu au lion, dont le type s’est élaboré en Phénicie.”** Not until a hundred years later was this 
similarity between the Greek and the Eastern god mentioned in a literary source. Herodotus 
(ii. 44.), speaking of his search for clear knowledge of the true nature of Heracles, says “I took ship 
to Tyre in Phoenicia, where I heard that there was a very holy temple of Heracles [of Baal- 
Melcarth]. There I saw it, richly equipped with many offerings, besides in it there were two 
pillars, one of refined gold, one of emerald, a great pillar that shone in the night-time. .. . 
Those Greeks, I think, are most in the right, who have established and practice two worships of 
Heracles, sacrificing to one Heracles as an immortal and calling him Olympian, but to the other 
bringing offerings as to a dead hero.”** After Herodotus, it was Alexander the Great who made 
this identification famous; the Baal-Melcarth of Tyre was Ais Heracles.” From that time onward 
Heracles and his attributes became an integral part of the symbolism of Hellenistic and Roman 
rulers and also at the same time Heracles became increasingly the Hercule funéraire that Cumont 
and others have treated exhaustively.*° 

But it had been Nabonidus, the last forgotten King of the Babylonians, who had gathered and 
sifted the ancient Near Eastern paraphernalia of cosmic kingship and, imbued with new ideas, 
had made them acceptable to vast regions of diversified peoples with vastly different religious con- 


22. Henry Frankfort, The Art and Architecture of the 26. A. Alféldi, op.cit., p. 552. 
Ancient Orient (The Pelican History of Art), Harmonds- 27. Henry Seyrig, “Héraclés Nergal,” Syria, xxv, 1944- 
worth, England, and Baltimore, Md., 1953, p. 214. 1945, Pp. 69 n. 4. Furtwingler, “Herakles” in Roscher’s 
23. Henry Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, London, 1939, pl. Mythologisches Lexicon, pp. 2143 to 2146. 
37, m. Fig. 4 is taken from M. L. de Clercq, Cylindres orien- 28. Trans. A. D. Godley, Loeb Classical Library. 
taux ..., 1, Paris, 1890, no. 370 bis, pl. 38. 29. Cf. Arrian Anabasis of Alexander, ii. 18.1. 
24. Cf. Herodotus iii. 9 and vii. 69. 30. F. Cumont, of.cit., pp. 22, 293, 480 and passim. J. 
25. H. S. Nyberg, “Die Religionen des alten Iran,” Mit- Bayet, “Hercule funéraire,” Ecole Francaise de Rome, Mé- 
teilungen der Vorderasiatisch-aegyptischen Gesellschaft, xLiu1, Jlanges d’Archéologie, xxx1X, 1921-1922, pp. 219ff. 
1938, p. 59. 
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cepts. Today he is remembered only for his failure, through the words of Isaiah (14:12ff.): “How 
art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer! For thou hast said in thine heart, I will ascend to heaven, 
I will exalt my throne above the stars of God . . . I will ascend above the heights of the clouds; 
I will be like the Most High. Yet thou shalt be brought down to hell, to the sides of the pit.” 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
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THE EVANGELIST PORTRAITS OF THE 
ADA SCHOOL AND THEIR MODELS" 


ELIZABETH ROSENBAUM 


HE manuscripts of the so-called Ada School have never been treated separately as a 

group, though they are discussed in every work on Carolingian art or early mediaeval 

book illumination. Only one of them has been published as a whole—the Gospels of 
Ada in Treves—from which the group received the name by which it is commonly known.’ 
We still do not know where the manuscripts belonging to this school were written and illus- 
trated;* but it is generally agreed that the scriptorium which produced them worked in close 
connection with Charlemagne, that the manuscripts—all made during his lifetime—are among 
the chief witnesses of Charlemagne’s efforts to promote an art equal to “classical” art, and 
that they reveal perhaps more of their Mediterranean models than the products of any other 
Carolingian school. 

Two studies published recently have again focused attention on the manuscripts of the Ada 
School. W. Koehler,’ in his article on a fragment in a Cotton manuscript at the British Museum, 
has thrown new light on the few New Testament illustrations which appear in rather subordinate 
places in some of the manuscripts; and he has proved that the Cotton Fragment once formed 
part of an illustrated Evangelistary of which the model was a sixth century Italian manuscript. 
A. Boeckler has tried to define the kind of models used for the portraits of the Evangelists in 
the Ada manuscripts.‘ 

This article is concerned with the latter problem. I believe that the sources for the Evangelist 
portraits can be defined a little more precisely by restricting the investigation to the manuscripts 
of the Ada School itself, leaving aside the complicating evidence of illuminations in one way 
or another dependent on them.*® The six manuscripts which have to be taken into consideration 
are the Godescalc Evangelistary, the Gospel Books in Abbeville and Treves, and the Harley, 


Soissons, and Lorsch Gospels.° 


* This article is the revised version of a chapter of my 
thesis, “Late Antique Models for Carolingian Art,” submitted 
for the Ph.D. degree in the Faculty of Arts of the University 
of London, 1952. I should like to thank the authorities in 
charge of the Manuscript Departments of the Bibliothéque de 
la Ville, Abbeville, the British Museum, the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, and the Vatican Library, for facilities to study the 
manuscripts in detail. I am also grateful to the Central Re- 
search Fund of London University for a traveling grant in 
1952, by which I was enabled to study manuscripts in French 
and Italian libraries. Finally, I should like to express my 
gratitude to the members of the Warburg Institute who helped 
me with their criticism and advice. 

1. K. Menzel, et al., Die Trierer Adahandschrift, Treves, 
1889. 

2. The most attractive suggestion seems to me to be Lorsch, 
although an examination of the Lorsch manuscripts in the 
Vatican Library and elsewhere did not lead to any conclusions. 
Cf. A. Goldschmidt, Speculum, xiv, 1939, p. 259. 

3. W. Koehler, “An Illustrated Evangelistary of the Ada 
School and its Model,” Journal of the Warburg and Court- 
auld Institutes, XV, 1952, pp. 51ff. 

4. A. Boeckler, “Die Evangelistenbilder der Adagruppe,” 
Miinchener Jahrbuch fiir Kunstgeschichte, 3rd ser., 111 / 1V, 


1952-1953, pp. 121ff. (cited below as: Boeckler, Miinchener 
Jb.). As the main points of my present article are already 
discussed in my thesis, in the following discussion I shall not 
state my agreement or disagreement with Professor Boeckler’s 
article in every instance. 

5. For a list of manuscripts dependent on the Ada School 
see ibid., pp. 121f. 

6. Godescalc Evangelistary: Paris, Bibl. Nat., Nouv. acq. 
lat. 1203; Abbeville Gospels: Abbeville, Bibl. de la Ville, 
Ms 4 (1); Ada Gospels: Treves, Stadtbibliothek, ms 22; 
Harley Gospels: London, Brit. Mus., Harley Ms 2788; Sois- 
sons Gospels: Paris, Bibl. Nat., lat. 8850; Lorsch Gospels, 
first half: Alba Julia (Gyulafehérvar), Batthany-Library; 
second half: Rome, Vat. Libr., Pal. Lat. 50. For bibliography 
see the articles quoted in notes 3 and 4. The question of the 
precise chronology of these six manuscripts is of no conse- 
quence for our present argument. They were most probably 
all made within the span of roughly thirty-five years between 
the date of the Godescalc Evangelistary and Charlemagne’s 
death. Boeckler (0f.cit.) adopts the chronological list pro- 
posed by Koehler in his article on the Cotton Fragment, where- 
as in his book, Abendlandische Miniaturen bis zum Ausgang 
der romanischen Zeit (Berlin and Leipzig, 1930, pp. 24f.), he 
had proposed a different sequence. There is agreement about 
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The pictures of the earliest Ada manuscript, the Evangelistary of Godescalc (Figs. 1, 2, 6, 
7), written between 781 and 783, seem to reflect a sixth century manuscript illuminated in 
Ravenna. They share a number of iconographical details with the series of Evangelists in 
S. Vitale in Ravenna (cf. Figs. 3, 5). In both cycles the pictures are rectangular and have an 
ornamented frame; in both, one of the Evangelists is seen in profile (Figs. 2, 3), and the other 
three more or less full face. The wavy lines in the backgrounds of the Godescalc pictures seem 
to be a very schematized rendering of rock silhouettes like those that appear in the backgrounds 
of the S. Vitale mosaics; the plants on either side of the thrones indicate that the figures are 
supposed to sit in a landscape as they do in S. Vitale. In either case the Evangelists are shown 
in some sort of communication with their symbols—very similar in the two pictures of Matthew. 
Three of the symbols, those of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, also resemble one another, except 
that in the Godescalc manuscript the Angel is holding a cross,’ and the Lion and the Bull are 
less skillfully drawn than in S. Vitale. They have no parallels in the Ada School, and I know 
only one counterpart elsewhere.* 

In both sets the Evangelists are bearded’—a feature which distinguishes the Godescalc Evan- 
gelists from the other cycles of the School. Moreover, the Godescalc Mark and the S. Vitale 
Matthew have details in common: compare the position of the legs, and the loop in the drapery 
under the right thigh (Figs. 1, 3). 

This iconographical kinship is matched by a similarity of style, which in spite of the poor 
artistic quality of the Godescalc Evangelists stands out clearly.” The figures are monumentally 
molded in the round and there is some illusion of space around them. The simple folds suggest 
the weight of the drapery and accentuate the body beneath them. The zigzag edges are softly 
curved, All this is particularly evident in the figure of Mark, which is the most skillfully 
executed. Other Ravenna mosaics can also be brought in for comparison. Affinities exist, for 
instance, between Matthew’s garment in the Godescalc manuscript and the drapery covering 
the lower part of the body of the river god in the Baptism of Christ in the Baptistery of the 
Arians; the head of Mark is like that of one of the Apostles in the same place;** and the 
head of Luke with its angular forms and short beard is like that of Andrew in the Archi- 


episcopal Chapel."* The figure of John, as we shall see, is the only exceptional one. 


the Soissons and Lorsch Gospels being the latest manuscripts 
of the group. I find it extremely difficult to determine the 
chronological order of the remaining three manuscripts within 
one short generation; for paleographical and textual charac- 
teristics can as well reflect differences in the age of scribes as 
differences of actual date. I am inclined to accept Boeckler’s 
earlier chronological sequence, at least as far as the Harley 
Gospel Book is concerned. Through the pictures of the Evan- 
gelists it is more closely related to the Soissons Gospels; the 
two manuscripts share the rather peculiar feature, for instance, 
that the text written on the Evangelists’ books is not taken 
from the beginning of their Gospels as is customary, but from 
other significant chapters of the Gospels. Koehler places the 
Harley Gospels for reasons of paleography and text between 
the Godescale and Abbeville manuscripts, i.e. he connects it 
with the earlier hand of the Treves Gospels. 

7. For the angel of Matthew holding a cross, see the 
Livinus Gospels in Ghent (W. Koehler, Belgische Kunstdenk- 
maler, ed. by P. Clemen, Munich, 1923, 1, pl. 3, pp. 21f.), 
which is certainly based on a late antique model. The angel 
holding a scepter appears in several manuscripts of Beatus’ 
commentary on the Apocalypse, in which Evangelists’ portraits 
are iconographically related to those of the Livinus Gospels, 
and in the miniature of the Maiestas Domini in the Lorsch 
Gospels. Two manuscripts from the ninth and tenth centuries 
show the symbol of Matthew with a cross or scepter (F. 
Wormald, English Drawings of the Tenth and Eleventh Cen- 


turies, London, 1952, pp. 22f., 72; figs. 40a, b [Brit. Mus., 
Cotton ms Tib. A. 11; Oxford, St. John’s College, Ms 194]). 
For the relationship between the symbols in the Godescale and 
the Ravenna cycles cf. also C. F. Morey, Mediaeval Art, New 
York, 1942, pp. 196f. 

8. Paris, Bibl. Nat., lat. 11959, fols. 19v-20r; cf. the cata- 
logue of the exhibition in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Les 
manuscrits &@ peintures en France du septiéme au douziéme 
siécle, Paris, 1954, no. 40. The Evangelist portraits of this 
tenth century manuscript may be iconographically influenced 
by Ada School models. 

g. In pre-Carolingian works both types occur. On the 
Throne of Maximianus three are bearded, one clean shaven; in 
the Rabula Gospels, only John is represented without a beard. 
In continental and insular pre-Carolingian manuscripts with 
seated Evangelists it is always John who is represented without 
a beard; in the middle Byzantine cycles it is usually Luke. 

10. The costume of the Godescale Evangelists is not the 
same as that of the S. Vitale figures: the Godescalc Evangelists 
wear a short-sleeved colobium and a pfallium, whereas the S. 
Vitale figures wear a long-sleeved tunica underneath colobium 
and pallium. This latter costume is worn by some of the Evan- 
gelists of the other Ada manuscripts, e.g. Mark and Luke of 
the Abbeville cycle. 

11. G. Galassi, Roma o Bisanzio, 1, Rome, 1930, pl. Cxx. 

12. tbid., pl. Lxx. 

13. J. Wilpert, Die rémischen Mosaiken und Malereien der 
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We can, therefore, assume that a lost sixth century manuscript from Ravenna served as 
model for the Godescale pictures; and this argument is strengthened when we consider the 
picture of Christ in the Godescalc manuscript (Fig. 17). Especially noteworthy are the plants 
on either side of the throne and above the inscription. These can be identified with the 
“celestial” flowers, lilies and roses, seen frequently in the sixth century mosaics in Ravenna, 
as for instance in the apse mosaic of S. Vitale.’* As far as I know, these plants do not occur 
before the sixth century, and then only in Ravenna and Parenzo."* In Rome, they appear only 
in the ninth century mosaics made under the Popes Paschal and Gregory. 

The order of the five pictures in the Godescalc Evangelistary implies that the postulated 
model probably contained a picture of Christ. A. M. Friend has argued that the Evangelist 
mosaics of S. Vitale with their rocky landscape background were copies of a miniature like that 
in the Xanten Gospels with Christ enthroned above the four Evangelists in one picture."® Such 
a miniature, in his opinion, would have come as the frontispiece to the original edition of 
St. Jerome’s Vulgate Gospels. However, the S. Vitale Evangelists with their ornamented 
frames are so like full-page book illuminations that they were more probably copied from a 
manuscript with a sequence of five separate pictures of the Evangelists and Christ in Majesty. 
In S. Vitale, Christ in Majesty is represented in the apse. The Godescalc manuscript seems thus to 
have preserved the original arrangement of a manuscript which was contemporary and related to 
the one which inspired the mosaics of S. Vitale. 

We can draw further conclusions from the affinities between the Godescalc cycle and two 
more sets of Evangelist portraits, widely different in date and origin. These contain certain 
features which, in the Godescalc cycle, have so far remained unexplained by direct reference 
to the Ravenna mosaics. One, slightly earlier than the Godescalc manuscript, is in the eighth 
century Gospel Book, Barb. Lat. 570 in the Vatican Library (cf. Fig. 8),'’ the other is in a tenth 
century Greek Gospel Book (cf. Figs. 10, 14), also in the Vatican, Ms Gr. 1522."° Barb. Lat. 
570 is a south English manuscript the precise provenance of which is not known; Vat. Gr. 
1522 is an early post-iconoclastic metropolitan Gospel Book, earlier than the middle Byzantine 
Renaissance proper. The backgrounds of the Barberini pictures seem an even more stylized 
version of the Ravenna-Godescale type of landscape background; the plants have become 
scrolls, and the rock silhouettes scalloped lines. The most important point, however, is that 
Matthew in the Barberini manuscript and John in the Godescalc manuscript (Figs. 7, 8) belong 
to an iconographical type for which Ravenna provides no parallel: the seated Evangelist is 
shown from the front in the act of dipping his pen into the ink, while his left hand rests on 
the book. A further particular, though possibly only a coincidence, is his high-backed throne, 
unique for this figure. Stylistically, the Barberini Evangelists seem to be a more linear trans- 
formation of the sixth century Ravenna style. Their hair, like that of the S. Vitale Evangelists, 
is parted in the middle. 

Between the Godescalc manuscript and the Greek cycle the correspondence is one of icono- 
graphic types. The “dipping” type also occurs in this cycle (Fig. 10). For similarities in detail 


kirchlichen Bauten vom IV. bis XIII. Jahrhundert, Freiburg 
i.Br., 1917, pl. 93 (cited below as Wilpert, Mosaiken und 
Malereien) . 

14. M. v. Berchem and E, Clouzot, Mosaiques chrétiennes 
du IV® au X® siécle, Geneva, 1924, fig. 184 (cited below 
as Berchem-Clouzot); cf. also the lunettes in S. Vitale, the 
procession mosaics in §, Apollinare Nuovo, and the apse in 
S. Apollinare in Classe, of.cit., figs. 190, 191, 173, 200. 

15. Berchem-Clouzot, fig. 223. The plants in the mosaic 
of St. Stefano Rotondo in Rome (ibid., fig. 259) seem to be 
different, to judge from the reproductions. 


16. Brussels, Bibl. Royale, Ms 18723. A. M. Friend, “The 
Picture of the Second Advent, Frontispiece of St. Jerome’s 
Vulgate Gospels a.D. 384,” American Journal of Archaeology, 
XXX, 1926, pp. 88f. 

17. E. H. Zimmermann, Vorkarolingische Miniaturen, Ber- 
lin, 1916, pp. 140ff., 300ff., pls. 313-317; A. Boeckler, Abend- 
landische Miniaturen, pp. 20f.; T. D. Kendrick, Anglo-Saxon 
Art, London, 1938, pp. 144f. 

18. K. Weitzmann, Die byzantinische Buchmalerei des 9. 
und 10. Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1935, p. 6, figs. 21-24. 
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compare the position of the legs of the two profile types (Figs. 2 and 14) and of the two 
figures of John.” 

At this point it becomes clear from our consideration of these four sets of Evangelist portraits 
and their mutual relationships that the S. Vitale cycle represents a set which seems to have 
existed in several versions as early as the sixth century. 

All the iconographical features of the Godescalc Evangelists which do not occur in S. Vitale 
are classic in origin and may therefore be taken to have belonged to the sixth century model.” 
The posture of Matthew, sitting with crossed legs (Fig. 3), is well-known from classical teachers 
and poets as well as from muses and gods.” This posture also occurs in the picture of Luke 
in the Cambridge Gospels, though here the upper part of the Evangelist’s body bears no re- 
semblance to the Godescalc Matthew.” However, the gesture of the latter’s right arm is that 
of a teacher, and the pen which seems to float behind his fingers instead of being held by them, 
looks like an addition. If we disregard it, we find a perfect correspondence to his pose in a 
figure of Mark, identified by the inscription on his book, included in the concilium apostolorum 
on a sarcophagus in Arles (Fig. 4).” 

The characteristic twist of Mark’s head towards his symbol (Fig. 2) also occurs in classical 
representations of philosophers, poets, and muses. One of the poets on a late antique ivory 
in the Louvre who turns his head towards the inspiring muse behind him is a striking parallel.** 
It seems safe to assume that the analogy between the classic poet with his inspiring muse, and the 


Evangelist with his symbol, is one which may have originated in early Christian times.” 

The posture of the Evangelist who dips his pen into the ink can be traced back even more 
precisely to a classical prototype, of which the seated Constantius in the Calendar of 354 is a 
typical example (Fig. 15).*° Its occurrence in the sets of the Barberini Gospels and of Vat. Gr. 
1522 suggests that it was used for Evangelists at least as early as the sixth century. 

Though the Evangelist portraits in the Godescalc Evangelistary are different from those 
in the other Ada manuscripts, certain iconographical details, and above all, two of the types 


19. Cf. also Luke in the Ravenna cycle. 

20. For the shape of the backless thrones in the Godescalc 
pictures cf. e.g. one of the Cypriote David plates (ART BULLE- 
TIN, XXXVI, 1954, pp. 253ff., fig. 6); the thrones with the high 
back and solid seat—in the Godescalc manuscript used only for 
John, but in the other manuscript for most of the Evangelists— 
have parallels in late antique and Byzantine art, both pre- 
and post-Iconoclastic, especially the seats with ornaments re- 
sembling jewelry; cf., for instance, the Synagogue at Dura 
(A. Grabar, Wallraf-Richartz Jahrbuch, xvi, 1954, p. 35, fig. 
16); S. Pudenziana (Berchem-Clouzot, fig. 67); S. Apollinare 
Nuovo (ébid., figs. 167, 178, 179); the Cambridge Gospels 
(F. Wormald, The Miniatures in the Gospels of St. Augustine, 
Cambridge, 1954, pl. 11); S. Maria Antiqua (Wilpert, Mo- 
saiken und Malereien, pls. 161, 187, 192/193); S. Maria in 
Via Lata (sbid. pl. 190); the Paris Gregory manuscript (H. 
Omont, Miniatures des plus anciens manuscrits grecs de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale . .. , 2nd ed., Paris, 1929, pls. Xv, 
XXV, XXXI, XXXIX, LV, LIx); cf. Boeckler, Minchener Jb., p. 
138 n. 40. The lecterns and inkstands are similar to those in 
the S. Vitale mosaics; they occur also, for instance, in the 
Schatzkammer Gospels and in the single Xanten Purple Leaf, 
cf. H. Swarzenski, ART BULLETIN, 1940, p. 18. 

21. Cf. A. M. Friend, “The Portraits of the Evangelists in 
Greek and Latin Manuscripts, 11,” Art Studies, vil, 1929, Pp. 
28; cf. further the drawing in Wolfenbiittel, H. Swarzenski, 
op.cit., fig. 6. 

22. F. Wormald, of.cit. 

23. Seated apostles in similar postures occur also on other 
sarcophagi of this type, e.g. G. Wilpert, J sarcofagi cristiani 
antichi, Rome, 1929-1936, pls. 34, 13 43, 53 these examples 
seem to me numerous enough to permit us to consider the motif 


of the crossed legs a general classical one, not confined to the 
East; moreover, the Cambridge Luke and the Arles sarcopha- 
gus seem to prove that the posture was used for early Chris- 
tian figures of the Evangelists in the West; cf. Boeckler, 
Miinchener Jb., pp. 131f. 

24. H. Pierce and R. Tyler, L’Art byzantin, 1, Paris, 1932, 
fig. 148. Cf. also S. Reinach, Répertoire des peintures ... , 
p. 261, 4; for the gesture of Mark’s left hand cf. the fresco 
representing St. Augustine in the old Lateran Library (Wil- 
pert, Mosaiken und Malereien, pl. 140). 

25. Cf. also the relationship between the picture of Mark 
in the Codex Rossanensis and the Dioscorides inspired by a 
female personification in the Vienna Dioscorides manuscript. 
Compare the attitude of Luke leaning slightly backwards as 
if listening to his symbol with that of Luke in S. Vitale. The 
inkhorn in his left hand seems to be an interpolation from an 
altogether different type of Evangelist, such as Matthew in 
the Schatzkammer Gospels (A. Goldschmidt, Die deutsche 
Buchmalerei, 1, Florence-Munich, 1928, pl. 21), a type fre- 
quently used in the Schools of Reims and Tours. 

26. The architectural background in the pictures of Matthew 
and John is, in my opinion, not likely to have belonged to the 
model. But the picture of Christ may have contained some 
architectural motif, symbolizing the Heavenly Jerusalem; and 
the architecture in the picture of John which faces that of 
Christ and has the same crenellated wall may well have been 
added to make the two pictures symmetrical. The picture of 
Matthew which has no counterpart, shows architectural 
motives which may have been inspired by quite different 
sources; their arrangement is awkward and disturbs the com- 
position of the picture. 
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of the Evangelists—the “dipping” type and the profile type—occur in all the other manuscripts 
of the School. This can be explained either by the influence of the model of the Godescalc 
manuscript or by a wider distribution of these types in the pre-Carolingian Mediterranean 
manuscripts which the artists of the Ada School may have used as their models. The evidence 
of the Abbeville Gospels’ makes it probable that besides that of the Godescale manuscript an- 
other model was used which was probably of eighth century date and which may have been 
written and illustrated in Rome. 


In the Abbeville cycle the “dipping” type appears as Matthew and Mark (Figs. 9, 12), 
and the profile type appears as Luke (Fig. 13). These three pictures have another feature in 
common with the Godescale Evangelists: the background—without plants—shows the wavy 
lines indicating rocks or hills. The derivation of these lines from representations of rocks as 
in S. Vitale is here even more obvious than in the Godescalc pictures. The Abbeville John (Fig. 
20), however, differs in every respect from the other three Evangelists and will be discussed 
separately. 

In spite of their iconographical relation to the Godescalc Evangelists, these three Abbeville 
figures are quite different from them in style—a style which cannot have come from S. Vitale. 
The drapery is very rich, and there is hardly a part without folds; the pallia in particular are 
covered with numerous thin gold lines;** they either run parallel to the fall of the folds or 
in short strokes away from them, or they form circles. This system of very fine lines creates 
the effect of thinner material; the zigzag lines of the hems are accordingly finer and more 
broken. Behind this formal difference lies a different conception of the human form. The 
geometric lines make the bodies and their forms appear flat and unimportant and as if more 
or less hidden under their ornamentalized garments. This lack of solidity along with geometrical 
ornamentation corresponds to a certain stage in the development of painting in Rome.” The chief 
characteristics of this style, the ornamental use of the line and highlights, are found in some of the 
frescoes in S. Maria Antiqua, where, for example, the figures of the Crucifixion in the Chapel of 
Julitta show a similar phase of stylistic development.*” Other Roman frescoes compare with the 
heads of the Abbeville Evangelists: the curly hair of Matthew and Mark with one of the Saints 
in S. Saba,** or with the curly head in one of the Quiricus scenes in S. Maria Antiqua;* the 
head of Luke with saints of S. Saba showing an identical coiffure.* 

The hypothesis that an eighth century and probably Roman Gospel Book served as model 
for the first three Abbeville Evangelists is supported by the Evangelist cycle of a Tours manu- 
script, written under Abbott Fridugisus (807-834), now in Stuttgart (ms 1 40). In this 
manuscript also the figure of John differs from the other three and does not seem to belong to 
the same tradition.” Of the other three, Mark (Fig. 21) represents the “dipping” type® and 
Matthew (Fig. 19) and Luke the profile types, without the characteristic turn of the head which 
distinguishes the Abbeville and Godescalc figures. The rendering of the background of all three 
pictures is extremely similar to that in the corresponding Abbeville miniatures. 


27. For bibliography cf. note 6. 32. tbid., pl. 186. 

28. The indication of fine folds by golden lines—though in 33. #bid., pl. 170. 
a quite different pattern—occurs in the Vatican Vergil and the 34. W. Koehler, Die Schule von Tours, Berlin, 1930-1933, 
Quedlinburg Itala; cf. the colored reproductions in Codices e 1, pp. 146ff., 348f., 376f.; 1, pp. 237ff., pls. 21-22. 
Vaticanis selecti, 1, figs. 13, 22, 49, and H. Degering and A. 35. Cf. ibid., 11, p. 252 m. 1, and Meyer Schapiro, in 


Boeckler, Die Quedlinburger Italafragmente, Berlin, 1932, 
pls. 1, IV, VIII, X. 

29. Cf. E. Kitzinger, Rémische Malerei vom Beginn des 7. 
bis zur Mitte des 8. Jahrhunderts, Munich, 1936. 

30. Wilpert, Mosaiken und Malereien, pl. 180; time of 
Pope Zacharias (741-752), cf. Kitzinger, of.cit., p. 44. 

31. Wilpert, of.cit., pl. 170. 


Studies in Art and Literature for Belle da Costa Greene, 
Princeton, 1953, p. 338. 

36. This type seems to have been popular, for it occurs in a 
number of Carolingian manuscripts of other schools which 
demonstrate a different style as well as a different background 
from the Evangelists of the Ada School. 
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Stylistically, the Tours figures show the typical characteristics of the Abbeville figures rather 
sketchily executed; the most telling feature is the use of the golden lines.” 

The only significant difference between the Abbeville and the Tours pictures is that the latter 
have rectangular frames. This connects them with the Godescalc and the S. Vitale cycles. More- 
over, like two of the Godescalc pictures, the Tours miniatures have purple strips with inscriptions 
—in the case of the Tours manuscript—lines from Sedulius. These two features linking the 
Tours cycle with the Godescalc cycle allow us to draw the conclusion that the model of the 
Abbeville picture also had rectangular frames, and perhaps also the strips with the inscriptions. 

Except in the Godescalc manuscript all the Evangelists of the Ada School are set in arched 
frames. This is one of the School’s distinctive characteristics. The Evangelists are sitting under 
arcades which in most cases frame an architectural niche. The symbols are placed in the lunettes. 
The frames, the architectural setting, and the types of the symbols closely fitting into their places 
under the arch, appear to derive from a third Mediterranean model. The Gospel Book of Ada 
in Treves seems to reflect this model most accurately,** and from the style of the Treves Evan- 
gelists, which is different from both that of the Godescalc figures and the first three Abbeville 
Evangelists, we can conclude that stylistically this model was, if not Greek, at least influenced 
by Greek painting. My aim now is to argue the hypothesis that it may have been painted in the 
seventh century in Rome where Greek influence on painting was at that time particularly strong; 
and we shall have to see which of the features of the Treves miniatures support this hypothesis 
and help to reconstruct a picture of this postulated seventh century model. ' 

Three of the Treves Evangelists are seen full face (e.g. Figs. 16 and 18), and one in profile 
turning backwards. This latter pose implies a symbol behind, not above, the figure. Matthew 
therefore is the only one in the cycle which cannot originally have belonged to a model with 
an architectural setting with the symbols above the heads of the Evangelists. Of the three remaining 
types we already know one: the Evangelist dipping his pen into the ink. The other two are, in 
this connection, new, but they repeat the same type with slight variations. 

An ivory of the Ada School (Fig. 22) in the Cabinet des Médailles shows all four Evangelists 
full face, seated under arcades.** Matthew is represented dipping his pen into the ink, Luke 
raising his pen in a gesture similar to that of Luke and John in Treves; consequently, Mark and 
John seem to represent the two types that are missing in the Treves cycle. That these types really 
belong to the model with the arcade setting seems to be proved by the fact that they occur in 
other Ada manuscripts. Mark in the ivory, holding his book in his lap with his right hand in 
the gesture of teaching—though he also holds a pen—corresponds almost exactly to John in 
Abbeville (Fig. 20); and the John in the ivory, the only Evangelist without a pen, sitting in a 
somewhat contemplative attitude with his book on his lap, resembles Luke in the Harley and Lorsch 
Gospels (Figs. 23, 24), and John in the Soissons Gospels.*° The only important difference between 
these three manuscripts and the ivory is that the figures of the miniatures are sitting with crossed 
legs. The Treves cycle, then, preserves two of the four iconographical types of the model, uses 
one of them twice and takes its fourth type from a different source. 

All four frontal types can be traced back to classical tradition; and it is therefore not unlikely 
that they had already been absorbed by the model with the architectural setting. The “dipping” 
type, as we have seen, was fairly common in Gospel illustrations at least from the sixth century 
onwards. The type with the raised pen should be compared, for instance, with Luke and Mark in 


37. W. Koehler, of.cit., 11, pp. 238f. dates the model of the 1914-1918, 1, no. 19. The arrangement of the Evangelists does 
Stuttgart Gospels from the middle of the seventh to the eighth _ not follow St. Jerome’s order of the Gospels; it corresponds to 
century and locates it in Rome because of stylistic affinities to that of the Evangelist symbols in the Maiestas picture of Ms 
contemporary wall paintings. 17 in Poitiers; cf. also the fifth century Milan Book Cover. 

38. For literature cf. notes 1 and 6. 40. A. Goldschmidt, Die deutsche Buchmalerei, I, pl. 33. 

39. A. Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen ..., Berlin, For bibliography on these manuscripts cf. note 6. 
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S. Vitale (cf. Fig. 5); both display their books in a similar way, and both raise their right arms, 
Luke in the teacher’s gesture, Mark in a gesture of acclamation. Matthew in the Rabula Gospels 
is another case in point. The gesture is used in Consular diptychs for the Consul lifting the 
mappa” and is found also in a figure of a philosopher on a Roman sarcophagus.” The figure of 
John of the Abbeville Gospels which follows, as we have seen, a different tradition from that of 
the other three pictures of that cycle, can be traced back through its long history. In classical 
antiquity it appears as the portrait of the teacher—as on one of the Neumagen reliefs*“*—or of the 
official—like the dictating Probianus**—or as the portrait of the author—as in the Vergilius 
Romanus.“ In early Christian and Byzantine art it is shown as the teaching Christ. Finally, it 
appears as an Evangelist in the Lindisfarne Gospels,“* and in the Stockholm Codex Aureus* 
where it appears sitting under an arcade in almost identical pose and gesture as the Ada figure. 
In the pre-Carolingian Northern manuscripts the pen is missing and, in fact, seems to be a 
mediaeval addition in the Ada portraits. The fourth type, which might be called the “pensive” 
type, with the slight turn of the body and the book held open, resembles the figure of John in 
S. Vitale. The crossed legs are—as we have seen—the posture in which teachers, philosophers, 
and similar figures are frequently represented in classical art. 

Turning now from the Evangelist figures to the pictures of the symbols, we can assume that 
the varying degree of skill with which the forms of the symbols are adapted to the shape of their 
lunettes in the Ada manuscripts is a sign of the greater or lesser fidelity to the model, with the 
symbols in the arcade framing.** This would mean that the symbols seen full face with outspread 
wings that follow the curves of the arches come from the model with the arcade setting. In the 
Ada Gospels this applies to the Angel, the Bull, and the Eagle (Fig. 18); in the Abbeville 
manuscript to the Angel (Fig. 9), the Lion (Fig. 12), and the Eagle (Fig. 20); in the Harley 
Gospels to the Angel, the Lion, and the Eagle; in the Soissons Gospels only to the Eagle. It is 
probable that in the model all the symbols held unfurled scrolls and that the Eagle was standing 
on the scroll* as in Abbeville and in the Ada Gospels. 

In pre-Carolingian Evangelist pictures with an arcaded frame similar symbols occur; we can 
instance the Gundohinus Gospels,” the Codex Aureus in Stockholm, and the Cambridge Gospels.” 

The motif of the figures seated under arcades is so common in classical art that it need not 
be discussed. Less common is the combination of arcade with architectural background, and it does 
not occur in precisely the same way in the surviving pre-Carolingian manuscripts; but we know 
that the idea existed from the pictures of Luke in the Cambridge Gospels and of Mark in the 
Codex Rossanensis. The closest parallels to the architectural motives used in the Treves cycle 
are found in tenth century Byzantine miniatures; the most illuminating comparison is the Evan- 
gelist pictures of the ms Stauronikita 43.” 


41. R. Delbrueck, Die Consulardiptychen . . 
Berlin, 1926-1929, nos. 7, 37, etc. 

42. Wilpert, I Sarcofagi, pls. 5, 7. 

43. G. Rodenwaldt, Kunst der Antike, Berlin, 1927, p. 623. 

44. Delbrueck, of.cit., no. 65. 

45. Pierce-Tyler, L’Art byzantin, 1, fig. 106. 

46. Zimmermann, Vorkarolingische Miniaturen, pl. 226. 

47. Boeckler, Miinchener Jb., fig. 2. Cf. also the figure of 
St. Jerome in a Corbie manuscript, Leningrad, Ms Q.v.I. 13, 


. , Leipzig and so. Autun, Bibl. de la Ville, ms 3, Angel and Lion (Zim- 
mermann, Vorkarolingische Miniaturen, pls. 81, 82). 

51. The remaining symbols occur in similar forms in the 
Canon Tables of the Harley Gospels and the Maiestas picture 
of the Lorsch Gospels; cf. e.g. the Soissons and Lorsch Angels 
with Harley fols. 6v, 7r, the Bull of the Abbeville manuscript 
with Harley fol. 7v, the Lorsch Bull (as regards the closed 
book) with Harley fol. 8r, and (for the wings) with the 
Maiestas in Lorsch (Goldschmidt, Die deutsche Buchmalerei, 


fol. 3v (Zimmermann, of.cit., pl. 88b); in other Carolingian 
schools the type is also found, e.g. John in the Schatzkammer 
Gospels (with pen) (A. Goldschmidt, Die deutsche Buch- 
malerei, 1, pl. 22). Among middle Byzantine manuscripts I 
know it only from Ms Lawra 86, fol. 64r (Weitzmann, Byzan- 
tinische Buchmalerei, fig. 316); Weitzmann attributed this 
manuscript to the group of the Joshua Rotulus. 

48. Cf. Boeckler, Miinchener Jb., pp. 138ff. 

49. Cf. Meyer Schapiro, of.cit., pp. 331ff. 


1, pl. 39); the Lion of Soissons with Harley fols. 6v, 7r, and 
Soissons fols. 8v, 11r. (Cf. reproductions of the Harley Canon 
Tables in A. M. Friend, “The Canon Tables of the Book of 
Kells,” Medieval Studies in Memory of A. Kingsley Porter, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1939, 11, Pls. x1v-xv1.) 

52. Weitzmann, Byzantinische Buchmalerei, figs. 169-172. 
For a detailed discussion of the architectural backgrounds and 
their Byzantine parallels cf. Boeckler, Miinchener Jb., pp. 
135f.; for the shape of the thrones cf. above note 20; the 
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Of the five Ada manuscripts with arcade setting, two (Harley and Soissons) show the arcades 
surrounded by a rectangular border, and one (Abbeville) has spandrels above the arches to square 
out the page. The spandrels above the arches create the impression of the front wall of an 
exedra or niche, and in this way the spatial impression becomes more intense. It is possible that 
the model, too, had the rectangular borders.” 

The model with architectural setting seems to have had a particular appeal to the artists of the 
Ada School, for not only did they adopt its framing system for almost all their Evangelist cycles, 
but also allowed themselves to be influenced by its figure style. The characteristics of this style 
can be seen clearly in the figures of Luke and John (Fig. 18) in the Treves Gospels. These two 
are the most statuesque figures in the cycle, and perhaps in the entire Ada School. The drapery, 
although as rich as that of the first three figures of the Abbeville series, does not show that 
ornamental dissolution into systems of lines, which, as we have seen, is characteristic of the Abbe- 
ville style. In the figures of the Ada Gospels the shadows and not the highlights model the folds. 
The material of the garments seems very heavy, and the folds look sometimes deeply carved. 
Besides V-shaped folds in the hanging drapery, there are short hooked folds, especially over the 
rounded, protruding parts of the body. These hooked folds can almost be considered the hallmark 
of this style, for they occur neither in the Godescalc nor in the first three Abbeville Evangelists. 
Another typical feature of this style is the heavy fall of the drapery of the pallium over shoulder 
and arm, and the garments spread out beyond the outlines of the body. The fall of the draperies 
may not always be realistic, but it does achieve an effect of sculptural solidity which appears 
“baroque” when compared with the simple and more cubic shapes of the Godescalc figures, 
and of the sixth century style from which we assume that they originate. 

The only parallel in book illumination to this figure style is to be found in middle Byzantine 
manuscripts. The drapery with broken folds and “hooks” can be seen all through the miniatures 
of the Vatican Cosmas” and the Paris Gregory” and, though usually in a less exaggerated manner, 
in most of the manuscripts of the Macedonian Renaissance (cf. Fig. 25). But the sculptural con- 
ception of the human figure is much nearer to the latter group of manuscripts, and this is 
especially obvious if we compare the Evangelists of ms Stauronikita 43°° which also have a 
similar architectural background. The same characteristics that distinguish the miniatures of the 
tenth century Renaissance from earlier Byzantine illumination also distinguish the Evangelists 
of the Ada Gospels from the earlier Byzantine ones, whereas the features they all have in common 
point to a continuous line of development that ran right through the iconoclastic controversy.” 
Since the Byzantine miniatures cannot have been influenced by the Ada School, the relationship 
can only be explained by the assumption of similar models.” 

No pre-Iconoclastic book illuminations in this style have come down to us, and the surviving 
monumental paintings and mosaics and the sixth and seventh century icons can only be compared 
in certain points;*” but we find the essential characteristics in early Byzantine silver work, notably 


“architectural” decoration of throne and lectern of the Ada 
Matthew can be compared with Vat. Gr. 1522, cf. Weitzmann, 
Byzantinische Buchmalerei, p. 8. 

53. Cf. the Consular Diptychs in Delbrueck, Consular- 
diptychen, nos. 1, 4, 38; cf. also the Egino Codex in Berlin 
(J. Kirchner, Beschreibendes Verzeichnis der Miniaturen- 
Handschriften der preussischen Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, 1926, 
pp. 4ff.; Boeckler, Abendlandische Miniaturen, p. 65). 

54. Vat. Gr. 699. C. Stornajolo, Le Miniature della topo- 
grafia cristiana di Cosma Indicopleuste codice vaticano greco 
699, Codices e Vaticanis selecti x, Milan, 1908. 

55. MS Gr. 510. H. Omont, Miniatures des plus anciens 
manuscrits grecs ..., 2nd ed., Paris, 1929. 

56. Cf. Boeckler, Miinchener Jb., esp. pp. 142ff.; the dif- 
ferences in the conception of the human figure between Cosmas 


and Gregory on the one hand, and Stauronikita and the Ada 
Gospels on the other are well illustrated in Boeckler’s repro- 
ductions. 

57. Cf. the standing Evangelists of ms Lawra 23, which 
Weitzmann ascribed to the period of the Iconoclastic Contro- 
versy itself (Byzantinische Buchmalerei, p. 2, figs. 7-9); the 
miniatures are badly preserved, but the “hooked” folds are 
clearly visible in the reproductions. 

58. Cf. H. Buchthal, Kritische Berichte, v1, 1936, pp. 48ff., 
esp. pp. 54ff. 

59. Cf. e.g. in the icon representing St. Peter (G. Galassi, 
Roma o Bisanzio, 11, fig. 403) and in that with the Virgin and 
Saints (ibid., fig. 409), the architectural motives of the back- 
ground; the heaviness of the draperies; the faces of the youth- 
ful figures. And cf. e.g. in the mosaic of the Panagia Angelo- 
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in a number of works dated by their hallmarks as being early seventh century and made in 
all probability in a workshop in Constantinople. In the figures of the Cypriote David plates, for 
instance, we find a similar accumulation of heavy folds with deep grooves and also the character- 
istic “hooks,” the heavy fall of drapery over the shoulders, and a tendency to extend the garments 
beyond the outlines of the body. In spite of the complicated style of the drapery the figures convey 
an impression of solidity. A similar style is also to be seen in the Andrews Diptych which for 
this reason I am inclined to date in the seventh century.” 

This style can hardly have been confined to silver and ivory work and though no seventh century 
metropolitan manuscripts have been preserved they must have existed and may have been the 
source of inspiration both for the artists of the Ada Gospels and for those of the tenth century 
Byzantine Renaissance. It is however doubtful that the artists of the Ada School used a Greek 
original as model. The fact that the model with the arcades must have included the Evangelist 
symbols speaks in favor of the assumption that it was a Latin Gospel Book.” It may be safer in any 
case to assume that the model for the “Greek” style of the Ada Evangelists was a manuscript 
made in an Italian center under strong Greek influence, a description which could apply very 
well to seventh century Rome.” 

The peculiar eclecticism of Carolingian copyists, particularly obvious in the Ada School, 
produces not only iconographical but also stylistic “mixtures” in each of the six Evangelist cycles. 
This fact suggests that our three models—and, as we shall see presently, at least one other model— 
were available from the start of the School’s activity. The figure of John in the Godescale manu- 
script, for instance, with its numerous white lines ornamentally arranged, especially on the 
colobium, suggests the influence of the eighth century Roman model. The Abbeville Gospels, 
as we have seen, took the figure of John from the seventh century model, but adopted its framing 
system for the entire series. In the Ada Gospels, we saw that the profile type of Matthew does 
not come from the seventh century model which is otherwise the main source for this cycle. It 
is taken from one of the other models, probably the sixth century one, since stylistically this 
figure has no relation to the Abbeville style but an affinity to the Godescalc style, as for instance 
in the blocklike legs. The figure of Luke is stylistically related to the Abbeville Evangelists: the 
pallium has the golden highlights, and there are no hooked folds.” 

Two pictures of the two latest Ada manuscripts are of particular interest, for they show the 
existence of a fourth model which has otherwise left no trace in the surviving manuscripts of the 
School: these are the pictures of Mark in the Soissons Gospels (Fig. 26) and of John in the 
Lorsch Gospels (Fig. 11). In both the Evangelist is seated under an arcade in.a sort of landscape; 
but from a rod that rests on the capitals of the arcade hang curtains which are attached in a loop 


ktistos in Cyprus (ibid., fig. 387), especially the drapery of 
the angel. 

60. Cf. ART BULLETIN, XXXVI, 1954, pp. 253ff. 

61. The fact that the Byzantine Evangelist pictures up to 
the twelfth century have no symbols does not necessarily prove 
that they did not occur in pre-Iconoclastic Greek representa- 
tions; on the other hand, if they had been a common feature 
in early Greek Gospel illumination, it would be surprising not 
to find a single instance of their revival. Boeckler’s arguments 
for their occurrence in pre-Iconoclastic Byzantine art (Miin- 
chener Jb., pp. 134f.) are not convincing. In the S. Vitale cycle 
the inscriptions on the Evangelists’ books show that the model 
could have been a Latin manuscript; the Lindisfarne Gospels 
are probably based on a Neapolitan, i.e. provincial, model. 
The only example on Greek soil which Boeckler cites, the 
mosaic of Hosios David at Salonika, has no connection with 
Evangelist pictures: it represents the Vision of Ezekiel, and 
although the four Beings may be conceived as symbols of the 
Evangelists (they have books), there are no Evangelists. The 


figure which Boeckler calls Luke—he happens to sit below 
the bull—is generally identified with the prophet Habakkuk, 
although this does not appear from the inscription of his 
scroll; he is certainly not an Evangelist. Cf. A. Zuvyyorov)os, 
Archaiologikon Deltion, X11, 1929, pp. 142ff., esp. p. 165. 

62. Cf. Kitzinger, Rémische Wandmalerei. The youthful 
heads in all the manuscripts are interrelated and can conse- 
quently be compared with the Roman frescoes cited above; 
compare also heads of Byzantine mosaics of the ninth century, 
e.g. mosaics in Hagia Sophia in Constantinople and in Hagia 
Sophia in Salonika (O. Demus, Byzantine Mosaic Decoration, 
London, 1948, figs. 25, 21) ; compare also the Sinai icons and 
seventh century mosaics in Salonika. In Byzantine book il- 
lumination, the heads are generally different, especially the 
rendering of the eyes. 

63. More examples of this eclecticism could be cited; cf. 
the more detailed analysis of the individual pictures in 
Boeckler’s article. 
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to the columns. The curtain motif is well known and widespread in classical art; no comparison 
is more striking than the Calendar of 354 (Fig. 15), where exactly the same setting occurs in 
several pictures. We have referred above to the similarity between the “dipping” type of Evange- 
list and the figure of the seated Constantius in the Calendar: if we look at the Lorsch John beside 
this Constantius we could almost credit a direct influence. 

We find the curtain setting also in the Codex Aureus in Stockholm, and in a few other Carolingian 
and a number of later miniatures of Evangelists.** It is therefore quite likely that there existed 
a “classical” cycle of Evangelists with this setting. 

Stylistically, the figure of Mark in the Soissons Gospels is obviously dependent on the “Greek” 
model (cf. Figs. 25 and 26), and the details of the drapery show the affinities to middle Byzantine 
miniatures perhaps more clearly than any other figure of the Ada School.® It is also perhaps the 
only figure in which the color scheme really resembles that of middle Byzantine miniatures. 
Whereas most figures of the Ada School are painted in strong and—apart from the Godescalc 
manuscript—usually bright and contrasting colors, those of the Soissons Mark are lighter, more 
broken, and rather subdued, much less “barbaric” than some of the other color-schemes of the 
School. His colobium is a sort of turquoise blue, with light purple gold-edged clavi, and minium 
lining; the pallium is reddish purple, with darker shadows and white highlights. A comparison 
of the Soissons Gospels with some middle Byzantine manuscripts reveals obvious similarities in 
color and technique; this applies to the Gregory miniatures as well as to the Paris Psalter, and 
also, for instance, to Ms Coislin 195.°° 

Summing up we can say that most of the Evangelist pictures of the Ada School depend on the 
cycles of Evangelist pictures in three Mediterranean manuscripts: a sixth century manuscript, 
probably made in Ravenna; a second manuscript, iconographically related to the former, but 
probably made in Rome in the first half of the eighth century; and a seventh century manuscript 
showing a “Greek” style and perhaps also made in Rome. The Godescalc, Abbeville, and Treves 
Evangelists more or less represent original series in their entirety. By the time the Soissons and 
Lorsch manuscripts were made, probably not long before Charlemagne’s death, these original 
models seem to have been largely absorbed by the artists of the School and recombined into almost 
“new” series with the addition of other elements not contained in the three original models. 


LONDON 
64. For parallels see Boeckler, Miinchener Jb., pp. 125f. “cruel” as in the Harley Matthew), but these colors occur also 
65. Cf. ibid., pp. 142ff. in the Psalter. One characteristic color, however, which ap- 
66. Boeckler’s statement (ibid., p. 143) that the Soissons pears in all the Ada manuscripts, the orange-shade minium, 
colors correspond to the Gregory colors rather than to those totally absent from the Gregory (and from the Vatican 


of the tenth century manuscripts, especially to the Paris Psalter, Cosmas), appears in the Psalter. This color appears also in 
does not agree with my own observations. Some of the strong all late antique and early Christian manuscripts, and in the 
colors characteristic of the Ada manuscripts do occur in the mosaics. 

Gregory it is true (e.g. the blue—although it is never as 
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IMMAGINI DELLA VIRTU: THE PAINTINGS 
OF THE CAMERINO FARNESE" 


JOHN RUPERT MARTIN 


T was not unusual, some years ago, to speak disparagingly of the Camerino Farnese, and to 

describe its frescoes as unworthy of their author, the Bolognese master Annibale Carracci. 

The subjects, it was said, were too heavily burdened with recondite symbolism to be con- 
genial to Annibale’s forthright and practical nature. The result, inevitably, was a failure, which 
was only redeemed by the more felicitous decoration of the Gallery in the same palace. That the 
Camerino was highly thought of in the Seicento counted for nothing: Bellori’s enthusiastic praise, for 
example, was to be attributed to the fact that, as a man of letters, he took such delight in the 
erudition of the program that he was blind to its artistic failings.’ 

If today it has become possible to discuss the Camerino without enumerating its shortcomings, 
this is chiefly due to two things. The first is the fact that the interest in Baroque art has progressed 
to the point where it is no longer regarded as inherently decadent and inferior, but can be openly 
and unreservedly enjoyed. Secondly, studies in the field of iconology have served to correct the 
notion that literary content is somehow detrimental to the work of art. We now find it less often 
assumed that artists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries felt constrained and hampered in 
their expression by having to follow subjects invented for them by others. Looked at as sheer 
decoration, the Camerino is a charming and highly successful interior. It is impossible to believe 
that Annibale executed this work in a merely perfunctory and routine fashion, or that he was 
indifferent to (not to say embarrassed by) the subject matter. 

What is more, the Camerino is of special interest in that it tells us a good deal about Annibale’s 
early response to the stimulus of Rome. The general effect of the decoration is still Correggesque, 
recalling in certain respects the Camera di San Paolo in Parma. But the new impressions of the 
Roman environment have already left their mark. Particularly clear is the influence of antique 
sculpture, both statuary and relief. This is not hard to explain. Living in the Farnese Palace, 
Annibale was in daily contact with one of the richest collections of antiquities that the city had 
to offer. Equally important, as Bodmer has observed,’ is the influence of Raphael, whose com- 
positions must have exerted at this stage a decisive effect on the formation of Annibale’s classical 
style. But Michelangelesque elements are also present here. For Annibale has already come under 
the spell of the Sistine Ceiling, and has accordingly introduced more than one reminiscence of 
Michelangelo’s ignudi. The Camerino is the first monument of Annibale’s Roman grand manner, 
and the indispensable prelude to the Farnese Gallery. 


* I should like to express my gratitude to H. E. the Am- 
bassador of France in Rome, M. Fouques-Duparc, who courte- 
ously permitted me to study and to have photographs made 
of the Carracci frescoes in the Palazzo Farnese. As regards the 
photographs, permission was also kindly granted by the 
Direzione Generale delle Antichita e Belle Arti. I am indebted 
to M. Vieillefonds, Conseiller culturel of the French Embassy, 
and to Mlle. Lénault, of the Embassy staff, both of whom did 
much to facilitate my work. I have profited greatly from dis- 
cussions with Prof. Erwin Panofsky of The Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study. Prof. A. T. MacAllister of Princeton University 


was kind enough to criticize some of my translations from the 
Italian. 

1. A. Foratti, 1 Carracci nella teoria e nella pratica, Citta 
di Castello, 1913, pp. 263ff. A similar tone pervades the re- 
marks of G. Rouchés (La peinture bolonaise a la fin du XVI° 
siécle, les Carrache, Paris, 1913, pp. 161ff.) and of F. de 
Navenne (Rome et le palais Farnése pendant les trois derniers 
siécles, Paris, 1923, 1, pp. 72ff.). 

2. H. Bodmer, “Die Fresken des Annibale Carracci im 
Camerino des Palazzo Farnese in Rom,” Pantheon, x1X, 1937, 
pp. 146ff. 
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The main purpose for which Annibale Carracci entered the service of Cardinal Odoardo 
Farnese, late in the year 1595, was the decoration of the Gallery in the Cardinal’s Roman palace." 
Some time was to elapse, however, before that project could be undertaken. Meanwhile Annibale 
was given, by way of preparation, the task of painting the ceiling of the so-called Camerino.* 

The room is on the first, or principal, floor of the palace; it measures slightly more than fifteen 
by thirty feet. Light is admitted through two windows overlooking the central court. These 
are matched by two doors on the opposite wall; there is also a door at each end of the room. 
The rather complex structure of the coved ceiling can perhaps best be understood from a diagram 
(text fig. 1). The coving is penetrated by six triangular spandrels—two on each side and one 
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1. The Ceiling of the Camerino Farnese 


at each end—where semicircular lunettes rise above the doors and windows. In the center of the 
field a rectangular area contains a painting on canvas. On either side of this, along the shorter 
axis of the ceiling, are two spaces of oval shape (properly oblong, with semicircular ends). These 
variously shaped areas are defined by moldings of gilt stucco, which are connected to form a 
structural network over the ceiling as a whole. The decoration below the cornice is modern. The 
coving, the lunettes and the spandrels are plainly visible in Figs. 4 and 5, which also show the 
figures of the four Cardinal Virtues in the corners. Toward either end of the ceiling, there is a 
medallion containing the impresa, or personal device, of Cardinal Odoardo Farnese—three purple 
lilies, and a scroll with the motto @EOBEN ATSANOMAI (Figs. 4-7). 

Especially beautiful is the grisaille ornament which fills the various irregular sections of the 


3. For a documented account of the circumstances leading 4. Giovanni Baglione, Le vite de’pittori, scultori, et archi- 
up to Annibale’s employment by Odoardo, see the fundamental etti . . . , Rome, 1642, p. 106; Giovanni Pietro Bellori, Le 
study by Hans Tietze, “Annibale Carraccis Galerie im Palazzo vite de’pittori, scultori, et architetti moderni, Rome, 1672, 
Farnese und seine rémische Werkstitte,” Jahrbuch der kunst-  p. 32. 
historischen Sammlungen des allerhichsten Kaiserhauses, Xv}, 5. 4.8 by 9.4 meters, according to Navenne (Rome et le 
1906, pp. 54ff. palais Farnése, 1, p. 72). 
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vault. It is painted with feigned lighting so as to simulate stucco, the illusion of plasticity being 
such that the design seems actually to be raised in high relief.° This chiaroscuro decoration con- 
sists principally of elegant rinceaux, strikingly classical in appearance, amid which are inter- 
spersed masks, fauns, satyrs, putti, and the like; here and there can be seen a conventionalized 
lily, heraldic emblem of the Farnese family. The work is of infinite variety, each compartment 
being full of delightful surprises. For example, in each of the areas which enclose the central 
rectangle (Figs. 6-7) we find a Michelangelesque satyr holding a cornucopia, a putto supporting 
a garland, and a goat-legged faun who seems to converse with a little bird perched on a branch 
of the foliage. Almost unnoticed within the curving arabesques are four little medallions repre- 
senting deeds of Hercules. The rich and festive ornamentation of the Farnese Gallery is directly 
foreshadowed by such spirited passages as these. In each of the triangular spandrels (Figs. 4-5) 
there appears an oval containing an allegorical figure; the ovals are painted in imitation of gilt 
bronze relief and are placed within a laurel wreath supported by decorative figures. 

A drawing at Windsor Castle (2065) shows Annibale’s design for part of the decoration of 
the ceiling (Fig. 29)." It must represent a fairly advanced stage in the development of the plan, 
for the structural framework is substantially the same as the existing one. It thus provides for 
the rectangular panel in the center, the ovals which flank it, the spandrels and the lunettes, all 
articulated by broad bands of stucco; the medallion even contains a rapid pen sketch of the lily 
device. In two of the irregular compartments, Annibale has made a detailed study of the 
chiaroscuro decorations. The area at the left, containing the putto, faun, and satyr, is very similar 
to the work actually executed; the goat-legged faun, in particular, adopts the same posture in 
both drawing and fresco (cf. Fig. 7). The foliate ornament, on the other hand, has not reached 
the definitive stage. And there is as yet no sign of the Hercules medallion. Similarly, the ad- 
joining compartment in the drawing shows a female faun quite like the painted figure (cf. Figs. 
4-5). The space below her is occupied by a shield bearing the same lily emblem as the medallion 
already described. Clearly this was later abandoned as being redundant, the four Cardinal Virtues 
being introduced here instead. Beneath the shield are two putti seated astride branches of the 
foliage. Figures similar to these were later employed in the fresco as supporters for the allegorical 
figures in the spandrels along the side (cf. Fig. 10). 

In the drawing, one of the spandrels is left blank. The other (at the end of the ceiling) shows 
a putto grasping a scroll. He seems to prefigure the pair of putti holding cornucopiae who, with 
two sirens, serve to frame the gilt oval in the frescoed spandrel (cf. Fig. 5). Cartoons for these 
figures—a putto and a siren—exist at Windsor (nos. 2024 and 2025).° They do not, it is inter- 
esting to note, precisely correspond with the final execution. In the fresco, for example, the 
cornucopiae are intertwined so that each putto grasps that of his neighbor, a feature that is not 
found in the cartoon. There are also differences in the shape of the oval panel and its frame. 

We may now turn our attention to the individual scenes which make up the program.° 

The theme of the ceiling is Virtue, set forth allegorically in various scenes from mythology— 


6. Cf., e.g., Baglione (loc.cit.): “. . . vi sono alcuni scom- inventory of whose collection was made in 1664 (A. Berto- 


partimenti da lui finti di stucco, che sono tanto belli, che paiono 
di rilieuo.” 

7. R. Wittkower, The Drawings of the Carracci in the Col- 
lection of Her Majesty the Queen at Windsor Castle, London, 
1952, p. 133, no. 280, pl. 60. H. Bodmer, of.cit., pp. 146f. 

8. Wittkower, of.cit., p. 133, mo. 282, pl. 59; and no. 
281, pl. 58. Wittkower points out that the cartoons seem to 
be those described by Vincenzo Vittoria as being in the collec- 
tion of the painter Carlo Maratta (Osservazioni sopra il 
libro della Felsina Pittrice, Rome, 1703, p. 52); the cartoon 
of the putto was earlier owned by Federico Raspantino, an 


lotti, Artisti bolognesi, ferraresi ed alcuni altri del gia Stato 
Pontificio in Roma nei secoli XV, XVI e XVII, Rome, 1885, 
Pp. 175). 

g. The best description of the subjects is that of Bellori 
(Le vite, pp. 33-44). See also Tietze, op.cit., pp. 65-713 
Foratti, of.cit., pp. 263-269; and Bodmer, of.cit., pp. 146- 
149. Detailed engravings of the ceiling were made in the 
seventeenth century by Pietro Aquila (Jmagines Farnesiani 
cubiculi cum ipsarum monocromatibus et ornamentis Rome 
in @dibus Sereniss. Ducis Parmensis ab Annibale Carraccio 
@ternitati picte, a Petro Aquila delineate incisa, Rome, n.d.). 
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“immagini della Virti,” Bellori calls them.’® All were designed, as we shall see, to honor the 
young Cardinal Farnese, whose personal device is an integral part of the decorative scheme. The 
scenes which occupy the middle area of the vault (cf. text fig. 1) are devoted to Hercules as 
the type and champion of Virtue. 

The central painting is the canvas representing the Choice of Hercules. The original is in the 
National Museum at Naples (Fig. 1), its place in the vault of the Camerino being occupied by 
an indifferent copy (cf. Figs. 6-7). The picture illustrates the apologue invented by Prodicus 
of Ceos, as described by Xenophon (Memorabilia ii. 1, 21ff.) and other ancient writers.” The 
adolescent Hercules, seated in a place of solitude, saw two women appear before him. Vice sought 
to lure him along the easy path of indolence and pleasure; Virtue counseled him to take the arduous 
road of duty and honor. Confronted with this dilemma, Hercules at length decided for virtue. 

Carracci’s presentment of the episode is clear, logical, and instantly understandable; it is easy 
to see why this became the “canonical formulation” of the subject, from which it was henceforth 
hardly possible to deviate.** The nude, beardless Hercules, frowning in his indecision, and clasp- 
ing a mighty club, sits on a rock in the middle of the scene. At his left the elegant figure of 
Voluptas, seductively clad in swirling and diaphanous garments of yellow hue, indicates the sweet 
but false delights that await him along the “primrose path of dalliance”: a book of music, masks, 
musical instruments, and playing cards, and, deep within the grove, clusters of grapes. On the 
other side stands the sterner figure of Virtus, holding a sword and pointing upward along the 
stony way which leads to the mountaintop, where the winged horse Pegasus can be seen amidst 
the trees. She wears a red mantle over a blue tunic. Seated at her feet is a poet wreathed with 
laurel; holding an open book before him he seems to promise eternal fame for Hercules if he 
will choose the way of goodness. The outcome, to be sure, is obvious. Already the hero’s eyes are 
turned toward Virtue, and the palm tree behind him is, as Bellori observes, a “presagio ben 
certo delle sue vittorie.””* 

It has been convincingly shown by Panofsky that the composition depends primarily on the 
antique marble relief of Hercules and the Hesperides,” well known in Rome during the sixteenth 
century and now in the Villa Albani: from this source Carracci derived the effective rhythmic 
grouping of a seated male figure (in both instances Hercules) between two standing women, the 
triangular pattern formed by the heads, the rock on which Hercules sits, and the tree which rises 
behind him.** 

The masks beside Voluptas are familiar symbols of deceit.’ But the particular association of 
the two masks, one young and fresh, the other old and bearded, with sensual love and its deceptive 
joys, seems unquestionably to be derived from an allegory by Michelangelo: the Venus and 
Cupid, a composition that was executed after his cartoon by Pontormo and copied by other Man- 
nerist artists during the sixteenth century.’* There the two masks were shown hanging beside an 
altar. In Carracci’s painting this feature is echoed in the draped altar upon which the masks lie; 
the younger face, moreover, is partly concealed behind the bearded one, precisely as in the 
Michelangelesque composition. 


10. Bellori, of.cit., p. 33. 15. Panofsky, of.cit., pp. 127f., fig. 66. 


11. E. Panofsky, Hercules am Scheidewege und andere 
antike Bildstoffe in der neueren Kunst, Leipzig-Berlin, 1930. 

12. ibid., pp. 124ff. 

13. The sword is the parazonium, which appears as an 
attribute of Virtus on Roman coins (e.g. those of Galba and 
Vitellius) showing Honos and Virtus (H. Mattingly, Coins 
of the Roman Empire in the British Museum, 1, London, 1923, 
p- 357 and pl. 58, 10; p. 375). 

14. Le vite, p. 35. Bellori, it may be added, possessed two 
drawings for this painting (Vittoria, Osservazioni, p. 52). 
None has survived. 


16. The painting has not always been praised. Thus Gabriel 
Rouchés could write of it: “La composition est détestable. Les 
personnages sont placés sans aucune habileté” (La peinture 
bolonaise, p. 164). 

17. Cf. Cesare Ripa, Iconologia, Siena, 1613, s.v. “Bugia,” 
“Fraude,” “Inganno,” and “Imitatione.” 

18. H. Thode, Michelangelo, Kritische Untersuchungen 
iiber seine Werke, Berlin, 1908-1913, 11, pp. 324ff. C. de 
Tolnay, Michelangelo, 111, The Medici Chapel, Princeton, 
1948, pp. 108f., 194 ff. 
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THE PAINTINGS 


There is no doubt that the painting was intended as an allusion to Odoardo Farnese himself, 
although the figure of Hercules is of course in no sense to be regarded as a portrait. It was quite 
common for princes of the period to be likened to the virtuous hero of ancient myth. Giovanni 
Savorgnano employs just such a metaphor in a poem addressed to the young Odoardo, opening 
with the lines: 

Giovanetto real, nouello Alcide, 
Che i serpi vecisi del fecondo Egitto.” 


As the Duke Alessandro Farnese, by his martial exploits, recalls Jupiter’s victory over the Titans, 
so also his son, like a new Hercules (Alcides), is destined to rid the world of monsters and giants. 
“FYeaven hath also ordained palms for thee,” the poet assures Odoardo.” A similar imagery is 
evoked by the palm tree in Carracci’s painting. 

Prodicus’ story of the Choice of Hercules enjoyed special favor among courtly writers, because 
a felicitous compliment to some noble youth could easily be devised by casting him in the principal 
part. Thus, for example, the Dutch historian Stephanus Vinandus Pighius chose the title Hercules 
Prodicius for his account of the life and travels of the young Prince Carl Friedrich of Cleves.” 
For Odoardo, moreover, the role of “Prodician Hercules” was especially apt. As a boy, the example 
that had been held before him as most worthy of emulation was that of his great-uncle, Cardinal 
Alessandro Farnese (1520-1589), a man of cultivation and learning, equally distinguished as a 
prince of the church and as a patron of artists and men of letters. The author of the poem La 
Caprarola (around 1585) expresses the hope “ut meus hoc Dominus fulgens Odoardus honore 
regia Alexandri facta imitetur avi.”** It is quite evident that, in Odoardo’s case, to choose the 
path of virtue and honor meant to follow in Cardinal Alessandro’s footsteps. In 1591 when, at 
the age of seventeen,” he was himself created cardinal, it must have seemed that he had indeed 
made that choice and begun the ascent to fame and glory. And, it may be added, there were later 
those who believed that he had actually succeeded in rivaling his great-uncle as a Maecenas. 
Traiano Boccalini speaks, with characteristic irony, of “the great splendor of Edward Cardinal 
Fernese, who by a Princely generosity, and profuse liberality used towards all men, had made 
the Court, and the whole Nobility of Rome so in love with him, as he was now more honoured and 
observed in anothers Popedom, then the great Alexander Cardinal Fernese was formerly in the 
Popedom of his Uncle, Paul the third.”** 

The example of Cardinal Alessandro is, in point of fact, expressly alluded to in the painting. 
For the winged horse serves not only as a symbol of “fame as the consequence of virtue,”* but 
also as a reference to Alessandro himself, who bore an impresa showing Pegasus on Mount Par- 
nassus, to signify his patronage of Jetterati.** The same two meanings—fame engendered by 


19. Raccolta di diverse compositioni sopra le wittorie ac- 
gvistate in Fiandra dal Serenissimo Alessandro Farnese Duca 
di Parma, et di Piacenza, ..., Parma, 1586 (unpaginated 
dedicatory poem). 

20. ibid.: “. . . palme prescritto/Ben’ancho ha il cielo 4 te.” 

21. Hercules Prodicius, seu principis iuventutis vita et pe- 
regrinatio, Antwerp, 1587. 

22. Fritz Baumgart, “La Caprarola di Ameto Orti,” Studj 
Romanzi, XXV, 1935, Pp. 122, stanza 84. The “honor” refers 
to the cardinalate with which Odoardo was to be invested. 

23. Odoardo’s birth date, often cited as 1574, is given by 
F. Oderici in Pompeo Litta’s Famiglie celebri italiane as De- 
cember 7, 1573 (cf. also P. Fea, Alessandro Farnese Duca di 
Parma, Turin, 1886, p. 38). Yet it is sometimes said that he 
was twenty-six years old when he became cardinal in 1591 
(e.g., L. von Pastor, History of the Popes [ed. R. F. Kerr], 
x11, London, 1932, p. 396; and Pierre de Nolhac, La biblio- 
théeque de Fulvio Orsini, Paris, 1887, p. 23). The error can, 
I believe, be traced back to Alonzo Chacon (Ciaconius), who 
states that Odoardo was born in 1565, but also says (correctly) 


that he died on February 21, 1626, at the age of fifty-two— 
which of course agrees with 1573 but not with 1565 (Vitae 
et res gestae Pontificum Romanorum et S.R.E. Cardinalium, 
Iv, Rome, 1677, cols. 229-230). The marriage of Odoardo’s 
parents took place in 1565. 

24. Ragguagli di Parnaso (ed. G. Rua), 11, Bari, 1912, p. 
253. I quote from the English translation by Henry, Earl of 
—— (Advertisements from Parnassus, London, 1656, 
Pp. 351). 

25. On this, see Panofsky, of.cit., p. 117. 

26. The tmpresa, which was designed by Molza, is described 
by Annibal Caro (Delle lettere familiari del Commendatore 
Annibal Caro ... colla vita dell’ autore scritta da Signor 
Anton Federigo Seghezzi, Padua, 1742, 11, p. 366). Cf. also 
ibid., 1, p. 217: “Avvertite, che quel Pegaso vuol dire il 
Cardinal Farnese, per esser sua Impresa.” Caro himself, it may 
be added, designed a Pegasus device for the future Duke Ales- 
sandro, to show that he desired to emulate his uncle the cardi- 
nal (ibid., 11, pp. 141f.). 
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virtue, and the fostering of arts and letters—are combined in the figure of the poet laureate who 
fixes his gaze on the young Hercules, and promises to sing his praises forever. 

The Choice of Hercules, manifestly designed both as a compliment and as an exhortation to the 
young Odoardo, sets the keynote for the entire cycle. Closely linked in subject matter to this 
first scene are the two oval frescoes flanking it, both of which have to do with the same virtuous 
champion. 

On the side opposite the windows is seen Hercules Supporting the Globe (Fig. 2), where again 
the hero occupies the middle of the composition. But now he appears as a mature, bearded man, 
wrapped about with the lion skin and kneeling beneath the weight of a huge sphere, the surface 
of which bears the signs of the zodiac and the constellations. On the left and right are seated 
two astronomers, their lower limbs enveloped in loose draperies; one holds an armillary sphere 
in his outstretched right hand, and the other works with a pair of compasses on a tablet while he 
observes the globe of heaven. The cartoon for the fresco was owned by Carlo Maratta, and the 
collection of Francesco Angeloni included more than twenty preparatory drawings for it.*’ Seven 
drawings are known today: four are in the Louvre,” and three at Turin.” 

The two sages are placed so that their attitudes effectively complement each other, the one 
being seen from the back and the other from the front. Their postures appear to be derived (in 
the reverse sense) from the pair of ignudi above the Persian Sibyl on the Sistine Ceiling. The 
figure of Hercules, on the other hand, was obviously inspired by the famous Farnese Atlas, now 
in Naples, which had been acquired many years earlier by Cardinal Alessandro.” The astronomical 
signs visible on the sphere are, it may be noted, identical with those of the sculptured globe. 

The fable of Hercules taking Atlas’ burden upon his own shoulders is variously explained in 
mythological literature, the most frequent interpretation being that Atlas was an astronomer from 
whom Hercules learned the science of the heavens.** This, as Bellori tells us* and as the two 
astronomers at the sides confirm, provides the meaning of Annibale’s fresco. Hercules is to be 
understood as the philosopher, the seeker after divine wisdom, symbolized by the celestial sphere. 
The theme is not uncommon in the Cinquecento. A fresco by Agostino Carracci in the Palazzo 
Sampieri-Talon in Bologna represents both Hercules and Atlas holding up the sphere.** A similar 
imagery, moveover, had already been associated with the Farnesi. In the emblem book of Achille 
Bocchi (1555), one of the symbols, labeled “pro maximo Farnesio” (presumably Cardinal Ales- 
sandro), shows Hercules and Atlas standing over a celestial globe: the first takes measurements 
with a pair of compasses, while the other reads from a book.** In the accompanying verse, Atlas 
is presented as a type of the contemplative life, and Hercules as standing for the active (“hic 
videt, alter agit”). In the fresco, however, Atlas is absent, and Hercules assumes the contem- 
plative role. 

The two astronomers are not easily identified: even Bellori is silent on this point. Bodmer calls 
them Pythagoras and Euclid. The sphere, however, probably serves to mark the figure at the 
left not as Pythagoras, but as Ptolemy. It is true that he is without the crown which (as in Raphael’s 


27. Vittoria, Osservaztoni, p. 52. Bellori also mentions more 
than twenty drawings for this fresco (Le vite, p. 81). 

28. Tietze, “Annibale Carraccis Galerie,” pp. 67f.; Bod- 
mer, “Die Fresken des Annibale Carracci,” p. 147. 

29. A. Bertini, “Disegni inediti di A. Carracci nella Bib- 
lioteca Reale di Torino,” Commentari, 11, 1951, pp. 4o0f., 
figs. 39 and 41. 

30. R. Lanciani, Storia degli scavi di Roma e notizie in- 
torno le collezioni romane di antichita, Rome, 1903, I, Pp. 
163. G. Thiele, Antike Himmelsbilder, Berlin, 1898, pp. 19ff., 
pls. 11-v1. Pighius, who saw the statue before its purchase by 
Farnese, believed that it represented Hercules (Hercules Pro- 
dicius, pp. 360f.). 


31. Servius, Commentarii in Aeneidos, 1, 745. Hercules’ 
twelve labors were also held to be connected with the twelve 
signs of the zodiac (ibid., v1, 395). 

32. Le vite, p. 35. 

33. tbid., p. 106. F. Malaguzzi Valeri, in Cronache d’arte, 
I, 1924, p. 22, fig. 8. See also the fresco by Luini, Hercules 
and the Astronomer (idem, in Rassegna d’arte, X\11, 1913, 
pp. 32f., fig. 9). 

34. Achillis Bocchit Bonon, Symbolicarum Questionum de 
universo genere quas serio ludebat Libri Quinque, Bologna, 
1555, Symb. cx. This was pointed out by Tietze (of.cit., p. 
67 n. 2). 

35. Bodmer, of.cit., p. 147. 
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School of Athens) sometimes distinguishes that personage; but the crown is by no means an in- 
variable attribute. Indeed it is probable that by this time Ptolemy’s royal lineage was recognized 
as mythical. In sixteenth century editions of his work Ptolemy is usually shown wearing a simple 
cap.** As regards the second figure, the pair of compasses forms a suitable attribute for the mathe- 
matician Euclid, who also wrote a treatise on astronomy (the ®awdpeva). Raphael represents him 
with both compasses and tablet in the School of Athens. 

In the second oval (Fig. 3) Hercules is seen resting from his labors. He is half reclining on 
a rocky ledge, behind which is a grove of trees; his chin is supported by his clenched left hand, 
and in his right he grasps a long dagger, the point of which is pressed against the rock. His club 
and bow and arrows lie on the ground at his feet. Around him are the evidences of his labors. The 
tawny hide of the Nemean lion is draped over his loins and cushions his elbow; the three golden 
apples of the Hesperides rest beneath his leg; in the middle of the scene is the antlered head of 
the Cerynean stag; then appear the three snarling, barking heads of the dog Cerberus, who is 
chained to a large block of stone; and finally, in the lower left, there emerges the great snout 
of the Erymanthian boar. Seated upon the block and sharply silhouetted against the sky is a 
winged sphinx, who looks fixedly at Hercules. An inscription on the stone below her reads: 
ILONOC TOT KAAQC HETXAZEIN AITIO“, which may be translated: “Toil is the bringer of 
sweet rest.” No drawings have been preserved for this painting.” 

Ancient sources tell of no encounter between Hercules and the Sphinx. It is probable, then, 
that she is meant to exemplify the perils undergone by the hero in his fight against evil;** accord- 
ing to Hyginus,” the Sphinx was of the same parentage as several of the monsters overcome by 
Hercules. Moreover, it was Juno, author of Hercules’ tribulations, who sent the Sphinx to plague 
Thebes. But we shall see later that there was still another reason for her presence here. 

Bellori informs us that this scene, with its signs of toil and struggle, denotes the active life, 
whereas the other fresco, showing Hercules bearing the globe, stands for the contemplative life.*° 
This results in a pleasant paradox, for the hero rests when he is meant to typify action, and 
labors when he symbolizes contemplation. Bellori’s interpretation is no doubt correct; but it can 
perhaps be carried a step further. Is it possible that the central group of three paintings, all deal- 
ing with Hercules, was designed as a tripartite allegory of the virtuous life? 

The notion that there are not merely two but three kinds of human life appears in the late 
antique writer Fulgentius;** he defines them as contemplative, active, and sensual, and finds 
them exemplified in the Judgment of Paris by the three contending goddesses, Minerva, Juno, 
and Venus respectively. This idea is further developed and enriched by the Florentine Neo- 
platonists of the Quattrocento, especially by their leading figure, Marsilio Ficino. In the dedi- 
catory letter to his commentary on Plato’s Philebus, addressed to Lorenzo de’ Medici, Ficino 
draws a parallel between the Judgment of Paris and that of Hercules, remarking that, whereas 

36. E.g., in the frontispieces of the Geographia universalis 


vetus et nova, complectens Claudii Ptolemai Alexandrini enar- 
rationis libros VIII, Basel, 1575, and La geografia di Claudio 


Gallery (i.e. those framing the scenes of Paris and Mercury 
and of Pan and Diana). 


38. As was suggested by P. J. Mariette in connection with 


Ptolemeo Alessandrino, Venice, 1548; and in the title page 
of the Tabulae geographicae Cl: Ptolemaei ad mentem autoris 
restitutae & emendatae per Gerardum Mercatorem .. . 
Cologne, 1578. The fifteenth century German sculptor Jorg 
Syrlin even represents Ptolemy as bare-headed in one of the 
busts of the choir stalls of Ulm Cathedral (W. Voge, Jérg 
Syrlin der Altere und seine Bildwerke, 11, Berlin, 1950, pp. 
145f., plates 28-29. 

37. Maratta owned the cartoon, which Vittoria described as 
differing somewhat from the fresco (Osservazioni, p. 52). 
The drawing of a sphinx (Louvre 7414) which Bodmer 
identifies as belonging to this composition (of.cit., p. 147) 


is in reality a study for one of the sphinxes in the Farnese 


an engraved gem showing Hercules and the Sphinx (Traité 
des pierres gravées, Paris, 1750, 11, p. 84). 

39. Fabula 151. 

40. Of.cit., p. 37. 

41. Mythologiae ii. 1 (De judicio Paridis): “Philosophi 
tripartitam humanitatis voluerunt esse vitam, ex quibus primam 
theoreticam, secundam practicam, tertiam philargicam voluere: 
quas nos Latine contemplativam, activam, voluptariam nun- 
cupamus. . . .” Similar definitions are found in Mythographus 
ii. 206 (G. H. Bode, Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini tres, 
Celle, 1834, 1, p. 144) and Mythographus iii. 11, 22 (ébid., 
p. 241). Cf. also Panofsky, Hercules am a pp. sof. 
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the former was confronted with three goddesses, and hence with three ways of life, Hercules was 
required to choose only between Venus and Juno, that is, between the “sensual” and “active” 
life.*? “Scorning Venus,” says Ficino, “Hercules followed courageous virtue under Juno.” For it 
was due to Juno, as we recall, that the Herculean labors had to be performed. 

Needless to say, Carracci’s three paintings do not depend simply on Ficino’s words: Venus and 
Juno, for instance, are nowhere represented. This is a new and original scheme, in which Hercules 
plays the chief role throughout. Nevertheless the influence of such Neoplatonic speculation on 
the three kinds of life is clearly perceptible. The central painting (Fig. 1) illustrates the funda- 
mental moral choice—the rejection of the vita voluptuosa and the decision to follow the life of 
virtue. But virtue, in turn, has two aspects: the vita contemplativa (Fig. 2), which is the life of 
wisdom, the liberal arts and religion; and the vita activa (Fig. 3), which is the life of power and 
authority, and of human affairs in general. Both, it is implied, are proper to a prince of the church. 

The Hercules cycle of the Camerino is not limited to these three principal scenes. Four little 
roundels, neatly contained within the volutes of the foliate ornament, form a group enclosing the 
Choice of Hercules (Figs. 6-7). These medallions, which illustrate four of the Herculean labors, 
are executed in the same grisaille as the surrounding field and give the same illusion of stucco 
relief. The two lower ones (i.e. near the lower corners of the Choice of Hercules) represent, on 
the right, the strangling of the Nemean lion (Fig. 12), and, on the left, the fight with the Lernaean 
hydra (Fig. 13), in which Hercules sears the monster’s severed necks with a flaming torch. The 
two upper medallions, which are inverted, show on one side the slaying of Antaeus (Fig. 14), 
and on the other Cerberus being dragged out of the smoke and flame of the underworld (Fig. 
16). It has already been pointed out that Carracci’s design for the ceiling (Fig. 29) makes no 
provision for these medallions, which must have been added subsequently to the program. No 
drawings for them have been preserved, but the Raspantino Collection, inventoried in 1664, in- 


cluded among its Carracci material “un Chartone di Hercole et il Cane trifauce,”* 


which might 
have been the cartoon made for the Cerberus medallion in the Camerino. 

In these little pictures Hercules appears as monstrorum domitor; here he actually performs 
those valiant deeds which are only alluded to obliquely, as it were, in the larger scenes. In par- 
ticular, they illustrate the consequences of Hercules’ decision to take the toilsome path of virtue. 
For the labors can be interpreted both in the physical and spiritual sense. Indeed, Servius insists 
that Hercules’ strength is more properly that of the mind than of the body. 

What determined the selection of these particular episodes from the list of Hercules’ deeds? 
The answer may be that they were intended to symbolize the Four Elements, or, to put it more 
precisely, the triumph of Virtue over the Elements.“ That the hydra, for instance, could denote 
Water hardly requires to be demonstrated: the explanation of the fable offered by Servius“ and 
others after him is that Hercules stopped a lake from flooding. Cerberus, who was brought up 
from the lower world, might likewise stand for the element Earth; once again Servius specifically 
makes the identification: “Nam Cerberus terra est.”*" The Nemean lion, to pursue the same 
reasoning, may be taken to represent Fire. In the series of the four temperaments engraved by 


42. “Tres esse vitas, nemo ratione vivens dubitat, con- amoris, and gloria mundi, which plainly correspond to the 
templativam, activam, voluptuosam ... Duz [dex] tantum contemplative, sensual, and active lives respectively. 


occurrisse traduntur Herculi, Venus scilicet, atque Iuno. Her- 
cules neglecta Venere, animosam sub Iunone virtutem est 
secutus” (Marsilii Ficini Florentini . . . opera, Basel, 1576, 
1, pp. 919f.). Landino, on the other hand, emphatically denies 
the existence of the third, or voluptuous, kind of life (CAris- 
tophori Landini Florentini libri quattuor, Strasbourg, 1508, 
fol. A sr). The theme recurs, in another form, in Francesco 
Colonna’s Hypnerotomachia Poliphili (Venice, 1499): Poli- 
philus is confronted by three gates, inscribed gloria dei, mater 


43. Bertolotti, Artisti bolognesi, p. 175. 

44. Comm, in Aen, vi. 395. 

45. This was suggested to the writer by Prof. Panofsky. E. 
Wind has drawn attention to a somewhat similar iconography 
in Raphael’s Stanza della Segnatura (Journal of the Warburg 
Institute, 11, 1938-1939, pp. 75ff.). 

46. Comm. in Aen, vi. 287: “... nam Hydra, ab aqua dicta 
est, id est, rod Hdaros,” 

47. ibid., vi. 395. 
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Virgil Solis, the choleric humor appropriately includes among its attributes both a lion and flames.“ 
Astronomy provides a similar association. For the lion is the mansion of the sun, and when the 
sun enters the sign of the lion (usually identified as the Nemean lion) the fiery heat of summer 
results.*® There remains Antaeus, who met his death by being held suspended in the air, and who 
may therefore refer to that element. 

It may be noted, finally, that the four medallions seem to be laid out in chiasmic fashion, so 
that the hero’s powerful embrace of the lion is echoed in the diagonally opposite corner by the 
crushing of Antaeus; in the same way the many-headed hydra is related to the three-headed 
Cerberus. 

Two further scenes of Hercules have still to be considered. In each of the two window-em- 
brasures, the soffit of the lintel is decorated in imitation of stucco. Over the right-hand window 
there is represented the infant Hercules strangling the serpents in his cradle (Fig. 11); on either 
side of this center panel are two Farnese emblems—the unicorn and the lily. On the soffit of 
the other window is pictured the death of Hercules on the funeral pyre on Mount Oeta (Fig. 10). 
These two subjects mark the beginning and the end of the Hercules cycle in the Camerino. The 
precocious child who, even in his cradle, destroys the evils which beset him presages the dauntless 
hero of mature years. The final scene illustrates the apotheosis of Hercules, as he looks up to 
heaven to receive the reward of immortality for his life of toil and feats of virtue. Here we may 
be reminded of Savorgnano’s poem, cited above, in which the boy Odoardo is likened to the infant 
Hercules who slays the serpents, and for whom heaven has already prepared a prize.” 

Each of the spandrels over the windows contains an allegorical figure within a gilt oval. In 
the one at the right (Fig. 11) is seen a winged female figure blowing a trumpet and running. 
This is of course the familiar type of Fame." The personification in the other spandrel is less 
easily explained (Fig. 10). A winged youth, flying toward the spectator, holds a wreath in his 
right hand and a scepter or staff in his left; he wears as a cap what appears to be an animal’s 
head,” like the lion-helmet sometimes seen on Hercules. Unlike many of the allegorical figures 
in the Camerino, this one does not appear to be derived from ancient coins. The figure being male, 
the quality personified is probably a word of masculine gender. Valor, which is defined by Ripa as 
“a combination of bodily and mental virtue,””* would not be out of place here. It can be figured 
either by Hercules, or by a man holding a laurel wreath and a scepter in his right hand, while he 
caresses a lion with his left.** But Ripa makes no mention of wings. More appropriate, perhaps, 
as a complement to Fame, would be Honor. Admittedly the figure does not agree with any of 
the descriptions offered by Ripa under the rubric “Honore.” It does, however, bear an unmis- 
takable resemblance to Annibale’s painting of this subject in Dresden, in which Honor is per- 
sonified as a nude, winged youth in upward flight, a spear in his left hand, a crown in his right, 
and three wreaths around his right arm.” 


The lunettes on the side next the court are less than a semicircle in area because the windows 


48. Reproduced in E, Panofsky and F. Saxl, Diirers ‘Melen- 
colia I, Leipzig-Berlin, 1923, Abb. 50. 

49. Mythogr. iii. 15, 5 (Bode, of.cit., p. 254): “Sol dicitur 
esse in Leone, quia sicut leo furibundus est, sic quum sol per 
illud decurrit signum, vehementem mundo caloris fervorem 
reddit.” Cf. also Cesare Ripa, Jconologia, Siena, 1613, s.v. 
“Luglio.” 

so. Cf. note 19 supra. The same two subjects are repre- 
sented on the cover of the Farnese casket made for Cardinal 
Alessandro (A. de Rinaldis, in Bollettino d’arte, 2nd ser., 111, 
1923, fig. on p. 153). 

51. Cf. Ripa, of.cit., s.v. “Fama.” 

52. This detail does not appear in Pietro Aquila’s engrav- 
ing of the figure (Imagines Farnesiani cubiculi). At times I 


have been tempted to conclude that the cap is only an illusion 
produced by the shadows of the curly hair, but this does not 
really seem to be the case. (Aquila, by the way, is not always 
to be trusted as regards such details: in his rendering of the 
Choice of Hercules he omits the wings of Pegasus.) 

53. Iconologia, s.v. “Valore”: “. . . yna congiuntione della 
virti del corpo, & dell’animo insieme.” 

54. Loc.cit.: “Huomo di eta virile, vestito d’oro, nella 
destra mano tiene vna ghirlanda d’Alloro, & vno Scettro, e con 
la sinistra accarezza vn Leone.” 

55. Cf. Carlo Cesare Malvasia, Felsina Pittrice, Bologna, 
1678, 1, p. 502: “L’Onore in aria, giouane ignudo con vn’asta 
in mano, e varie corone.” 
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encroach upon them from below. The righthand lunette (Fig. 9) shows a winged female figure 
in flight, looking at the spectator and holding a laurel wreath in her outstretched hands. She is 
painted al naturale against a background of blue sky, in contrast to the Jnfant Hercules, on the 
soffit directly beneath, who is in chiaroscuro. The other lunette (Fig. 8) contains a similar figure, 
but with a laurel wreath in her left hand, and a palm branch in her right, denoting Hercules’ 
ultimate triumph and apotheosis (and recalling the palm tree in the Choice of Hercules). Both 
lunette figures are personifications of Victory, and are probably derived from the confronted 
Victories in the spandrels of Roman triumphal arches. 

The lunettes at either end of the room are devoted to a second mythological hero—Ulysses. 
The first lunette represents the adventure with Circe (Fig. 18). The scene takes place in a spacious 
loggia, the architectural features of which, it may be noted, are copied almost exactly from the 
arcaded court of the Farnese palace itself. The sorceress, clad in a loose garment which leaves 
one breast uncovered, sits languidly on a bed or throne raised on a high marble base, the side of 
which is sculptured with Venuses and Cupids in amorous embrace. The magic wand rests point 
downward in her relaxed right hand, while with her left she proffers the charmed drink to 
Ulysses. Half hidden in the shadows behind her are two large vessels containing the poison. 
Ulysses, holding a long spear in his hand, stands with one foot on the step of the throne as he 
takes the cup from Circe. He has a short, curly beard, and wears a chlamys over his armor, the 
cuirass of which is decorated with a pair of opposed griffins (a common motif on Roman armor). 
Behind Ulysses, and concealed by him from the eyes of Circe, is the god Mercury, recognizable 
by the caduceus, and winged cap and sandals. With his right hand he slyly places the moly in the 
cup so as to render the drink harmless. And in the corner lies one of Ulysses’ luckless companions 
who has been transformed by the enchantress—a nude human figure with a swine’s head. Draw- 
ings for the painting in the Louvre and Windsor Castle make it possible to trace the evolution of 
the composition from the first idea to its final form.** 

At the other end of the room is Ulysses’ adventure with the Sirens (Fig. 19). The ship, pro- 
pelled by burly oarsmen, draws near to the fatal island, on which can be seen the three Sirens and, 
along the beach, the bones of their victims. The vessel is painted gold, and bears on its side a 
relief of Neptune riding in his chariot and attended by sea deities. The figurehead at its prow 
consists of a mermaid seated astride a dolphin. Ulysses, his eyes fastened on the Sirens, is 
tied hand and foot to the mast, from which he struggles to break loose. But Minerva stands close 
behind him, fully armed, and places her hand on his shoulder—an act of supernatural guidance 
which complements that of Mercury in the Circe episode (Fig. 18). In the stern of the ship 
one of Ulysses’ companions puts his hand to his ear, as if striving to catch the Sirens’ song, while 
the steersman turns to look up at him inquiringly. 

Annibale’s Sirens are winged creatures having a woman’s body and bird’s legs, a type which 
during the sixteenth century began to replace the Siren terminating in fish tails—probably under 
the influence of antique representations. Carracci’s first idea, as we know from a preliminary draw- 
ing at Windsor (2026),’* was to picture the Sirens playing flutes, whereas in the fresco they are 
singing. 

The general meaning of the two Ulysses subjects is clear enough: they illustrate how, with 
divine guidance (Mercury and Minerva), evil temptation may be resisted and its disastrous con- 


56. Tietze, op.cit., pp. 68f.; Wittkower, Carracci Draw- 
ings, p. 133. Bellori is known to have possessed a drawing of 
this subject (Vittoria, Osservazioni, p. 52). 

57- It was this figure that Vittoria had in mind when he 
identified a drawing in Maratta’s collection as “wn pezzo di 
cartone di una sirena della nave di Ulisse” (Joc.cit.). But 
Maratta’s cartoon, as Wittkower has pointed out (of.cit., p. 


133), is probably the fragment now in Windsor (2025, cited 
above) which is for a “siren” in one of the spandrels of the 
ceiling. The two figures are in some ways similar. 

58. On this and other drawings for the fresco, see Tietze, 
op.cit., p. 68; Bodmer, of.cit., pp. 147f.; Wittkower, of.cit., 
pp. 133f. Vittoria owned a drawing, now lost, for the figure 
of Ulysses (Osservazioni, p. 52). 
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sequences averted. But for a still more precise definition of their significance we must examine the 
allegorical figures which are centered in the spandrels over each lunette. 

In the gold oval above Ulysses and Circe (Fig. 27) a young woman is seated, her right hand 
resting on her knee and her left holding a little bird. The bird is undoubtedly a turtledove, the 
emblem of marital fidelity, because when it has lost its mate it never seeks another;* the young 
woman is thus a personification of Chastity.” In the series of allegorical figures painted by Cor- 
reggio in the Camera di San Paolo in Parma, Chastity is figured in much the same way by a 
woman holding a turtledove in her hand." The meaning of the painting in the lunette below, 
then, is that Ulysses, aided by Mercury, remains faithful to his wife Penelope by resisting the wiles 
of Circe (whose throne is suitably decorated with erotic figures). This is supported by Servius’ 
identification of Circe as a harlot, who “by her blandishments led men from a human into a 
bestial existence.” 

The figure in the oval above Ulysses and the Sirens is also a young woman (Fig. 26); she 
is seated, and holds in her upraised right hand an armillary sphere, while with her left she grasps 
a serpent. We have not far to look to find the meaning of this figure, because she appears in Cesare 
Ripa’s /conologia as the personification of Intelligence (Fig. 30): the sphere and the snake signify 
that, “in order to understand lofty and sublime things, it is first necessary to go along the ground, 
as the serpent does.” The sphere as a symbol of higher wisdom we have already observed in 
Hercules Bearing the Globe (Fig. 2). Here again the allegorical figure elucidates the picture 
below. The adventure with the Sirens demonstrates how the native intelligence of Ulysses, aided 
by the divine wisdom of Minerva, is successful in outwitting the seducers. For the Sirens, like 
Circe, are prostitutes seeking to lure the unwary.“ Together, the two lunettes can be said to 
constitute another allusion to Cardinal Odoardo Farnese as the virtuous prince, whose innate 
chastity and intelligence, fortified by heavenly assistance, enable him to pass unharmed through 
all temptations. 

Scenic compositions are also found in the two lunettes on the side opposite the windows. One 
of these illustrates the Beheading of Medusa (Fig. 20). Perseus, entirely nude except for the 
helmet of invisibility and Mercury’s winged sandals, has seized the Gorgon by her serpentine 
locks, and already presses the hooked scimitar to her throat; in order to avoid her petrifying 
glance he turns his head and looks at her image as it is reflected in the polished shield held by 
Minerva. The goddess, helmeted and with a large cloak over her armor, leans on a spear and 
watches Perseus at his grisly task. A little to the rear stands Mercury, with caduceus and winged 
cap, also looking at the shield. Medusa is seated on a rock where she has been sleeping; her arms 
are thrust out in sudden surprise, and her face wears an expression of agony.” Her two sisters 
lie in attitudes of sleep upon the rocks at the right side. Bellori is said to have owned a drawing 
for this painting; little if any of such preparatory material survives today.” 


59. Cf. Giovanni Pierio Valeriano, Hieroglyphica, seu de 
sacris ZEgyptiorum aliarumque gentium literis commentarii, 
Lyons, 1610, XXII, 16. 

60. Cf. Ripa, Iconologia, s.v. “Castita.” 

61. The striding attitude of the figure corresponds to Ripa’s 
“Jo stare in atto di camminare.” 

62. Comm. in Aen, vii. 19. Cf. also Mythogr. ii. 212 
(Bode, of.cit., p. 146): “Hane [sc. Circen] Ulyxes innocuus 
transit, quia sapientia libidinem contemnit. Unde et uxorem 
habere dicitur Penelopen castam, quod omnis castitas sapientiae 
conjungatur.” 

63. Ripa, op.cit., s.v. “Intelligenza”: “Donna vestita d’oro, 
che nella destra mano tenga vna sfera, e con la sinistra vna 
serpe . . . mostra che per intendere le cose alte, e sublimi, 
bisogna prima andar per terra come fa la serpe.” 


64. Cf. Servius Comm. in Aen. v. 864. 

65. Wittkower has pointed out that the head and gestures 
of Medusa reflect Annibale’s interest in the Niobid sculptures 
which he saw in Rome and of which he made several drawings 
(op.cit., p. 149, pl. 55). 

66. Vittoria, loc.cit. 

67. The drawing Windsor 2357, showing Perseus with the 
Gorgon’s head, is a study for the Galleria Farnese, not (as 
Bodmer suggests, of.cit., p. 148) for the Camerino. See Witt- 
kower, 0p.cit., p. 137, no 295. There is perhaps also some 
doubt whether the drawing of a helmeted man leaning on a 
spear (Louvre 7355) is really a study for Minerva, as Bodmer 
supposes (Joc.cit.). Even if one makes allowance for changes 
in conception, the attitude of the figure does not seem suited 
to the situation. 
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The triangular spandrel over this lunette, like those already described, contains a gold oval 
within which is an allegorical figure (Fig. 15). Here a woman stands with feet crossed, leaning 
with her left arm on a column, and holding a long spear in her right hand. The type is derived 
from Roman coins of Macrinus,”* on which it represents Securitas, the column in particular denot- 
ing firmness. These coins were well known in the sixteenth century: Ripa has a description of 
one,” and Sebastiano Erizzo, in his book on ancient numismatics, publishes an engraving of a 
coin of Macrinus showing the same figure as Securitas Temporum.” Security forms an appropriate 
accompaniment to Perseus and Medusa. For Fulgentius describes the slaying of the Gorgon as 
the victory of virtue, aided by wisdom, over terror.” And when terror is vanquished, security 
reigns. 

The second lunette along the side wall presents a quite different subject (Fig. 21). Here we 
see illustrated the story of the brothers Amphinomus and Anapius of Catania, who, when an 
eruption of Aetna destroyed the city, carried their parents through the flames with such fearless 
devotion that the fire and lava gave way before them, and all reached safety. In the middle fore- 
ground one of the brothers advances toward the spectator, bearing his father upon his back. 
Behind him the second brother carries their mother, whose face and gestures reveal her fear.” 
In the distance can be seen the exploding volcano and the city of Catania in flames. On the left 
side, the giant Polyphemus reclines on the ground, surrounded by his flock of sheep; he holds 
the reed-pipe in his right hand, and the shepherd’s crook in the other. One drawing—an early 
sketch for the group of father and son—exists at Windsor; this is probably not the same as 
that owned by Carlo Maratta, which Vittoria describes as showing both brothers.” 

It would seem that Polyphemus is intended primarily to localize the scene at Aetna, for it was 
here that the Cyclopes were said to assist Vulcan in forging Jupiter’s thunderbolts.” At the same 
time he also establishes a link between this subject and those dealing with Ulysses, whose ad- 
venture with the Cyclops is thus alluded to.” 

The gilt oval that appears in the spandrel over this lunette (Fig. 17) shows a standing woman 
holding a cornucopia in her left hand, while with her right she grasps the handle of a ship’s rudder, 
the blade of which passes behind her. To the left is a stork with one leg raised. These attributes 
identify the figure as a personification of Pietas. The type is derived, like that of Securitas, from 
Roman coins.” The important element is the stork, which is used as a symbol of piety because 
it never deserts its parents when they have become old and feeble.” 

The appropriateness of the personification needs no emphasis, for the theme of the Catanian 
Brothers is manifestly that of filial piety. The subject, although it is known on ancient coins,” 
was not a common one in the sixteenth century. A notable instance of its occurrence is in the fresco 
cycle by Rosso Fiorentino in the Gallery of Francis I at Fontainebleau,® where it has the same 
symbolic intent as here. In the Camerino Farnese one might have expected, perhaps, to find the 
same meaning expressed through a more familiar subject, such as Aeneas carrying his father 


68. Mattingly, Coins of the Roman Empire in the Brit. 74. Osservazioni, p. 52. 

Mus., v, London, 1950, pp. 5o01ff., nos. 40, 54, 77, 105, 122, 75. Cf. Vergil Georgics iv. 170ff. 

126; pls. 79, 10 and 173 80, 12, etc. 76. Cf. also den, xi. 263: “Aetnaeos vidit Cyclopas Ulixes.” 
69. Iconologia, s.v. “Sicurta, o Sicurezza”: “Donna, che si 77. E.g., those of Mark Antony (H. A. ‘Grueber, Coins 


appoggia ad vn’hasta con la destra mano, & con la sinistra ad 
vna colonna, cosi si vede in vna Medaglia di Macrino.” 

70. Discorso di M. Sebastiano Erizzo sopra le medaglie de 
gli antichi, Venice, 1568, p. 643. 

71. Mythologiae i. 26. Cf. also Mythogr. i. 130 (Bode, 
op.cit.. p. 42); Mythogr. ii. 113 (ibid., p. 113); and 
Mythogr. iii. 14, 3 (ébid., pp. 251f.). 

72. Here, as in the figure of Medusa, Wittkower has drawn 
attention to the influence of the Niobid group (0/.cit., p. 149). 

73. Tietze, op.cit., p. 70; Bodmer, of.cit., p. 148; Witt- 
kower, 0.cit., p. 134, fig. 28. 


of the Roman Republic in the British Museum, London, 1910, 
II, p. 402; 111, pl. crv, 6-8). 

78. See Valeriano Hieroglyphica xvii. 1; and also Ripa, 
Iconologia, s.v. “Gratitudine” and “Pieta.” Without the stork 
the figure signifies Fortuna, who is so pictured, for example, 
by Correggio in the Camera di San Paolo at Parma. 

79. See G. F. Hill, Coins of Ancient Sicily, Westminster, 
1903, pp. 2o5f. 

80. K. Kusenberg, Le Rosso, Paris, 1931, pl. xxxvi; P. 
Barocchi, J Rosso fiorentino, Rome, 1950, fig. 130. 
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2. Camerino Farnese. Hercules Bearing the Sphere (photo: Anderson) 


3. Camerino Farnese. Hercules Resting (photo: Anderson) 


1. Annibale Carracci, The Choice of Hercules. Naples, Museo Nazionale (photo: Anderson) : 
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5. Camerino Farnese. End of ceiling 


4. Camerino Farnese. End of ceiling 
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23. Camerino Farnese. Prudence 
25. Camerino Farnese. Fortitude 
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24. Camerino Farnese. Temperance 
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26. Camerino Farnese. Spandrel with figure of /ntelligence 
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30. Intelligenza, from Cesare 
Ripa’s Iconologia, 1613 
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29. Annibale Carracci, Study for the decorative system of the Camerino Farnese 


Windsor Castle, Royal Library (Crown Copyright reserved) 


31. Repose of Hercules. Gem from the collection of Fulvio Orsini 
(after La Chau and Le Blond, Description des principales pierres gravées, 1, pl. 86). 


ae a 27. Camerino Farnese. Spandrel with figure of Chastity 
< 
ve 28. Annibale Carracci, Bellerophon and the Chimera. Paris, Louvre 
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Anchises. The explanation must be that the Catanian Brothers were chosen as a compliment to 
both Odoardo and his brother Ranuccio, not to Odoardo alone. 

Bodmer has drawn attention” to a chalk drawing by Annibale (Louvre 7204), which is un- 
doubtedly a preparatory study for one of the lunettes in the Camerino. The subject, which was 
later rejected from the cycle, is the Slaying of the Chimera (Fig. 28). Bellerophon, clad in 
armor and mounted on the winged horse Pegasus, charges through the air toward the monster 
and drives a lance into its jaws. The fire-breathing Chimera, pictured as a lioness with a dragon’s 
tail, and with a horned goat’s head protruding from its back, rears up to meet his attack. The 
scene is closed by a grove of trees at the left, and several buildings, one of them a temple, can 
be distinguished in the distance. The drawing shows a few alterations and adjustments, the most 
important of which have to do with Bellerophon’s right arm and lance. 

It is not difficult to see how this subject could have been fitted into the program of the Camerino, 
the theme being again the familiar one of virtue triumphant over vice.” It would seem, moreover, 
to have been conceived as a pendant to Perseus and Medusa. For Bellerophon is mounted upon 
Pegasus; and Pegasus, the symbol of fame, was born from the Gorgon’s blood when she was slain 
by Perseus—a fitting sequel, since virtuous actions beget fame. “Virtus enim, dum terrorem 
amputaverit, famam generat,” says Fulgentius.** And we may recall, finally, that Pegasus was 
also a Farnese emblem.” It is thus probable that Bellerophon and the Chimera (since it depends 
iconographically on Perseus and Medusa) was originally intended to occupy the place in the 
cycle now filled by the Catanian Brothers. 

In the corners of the vault, finally, are seen the four Cardinal Virtues (cf. Figs. 4-5), in whom 
the observer was no doubt expected to perceive a punning reference to Cardinal Odoardo. They 
do not appear in the Windsor sketch for the ceiling (Fig. 29), and must therefore, like the Hercules 
medallions, have been a late addition to the cycle. Each figure is set within an oval surrounded by 
a garland of fruit, the whole being in grisaille so as to feign stucco. At the left of Ulysses and 
Circe stands the sprightly form of Justice, clad in fluttering draperies (Fig. 22); she holds a 
balance in her left hand and a sword upraised in her right.** On the right side is the equally 
lively figure of Temperance, looking back over her shoulder, with a palm branch and a bridle as 
her attributes (Fig. 24).°° At the other end of the room, Fortitude appears to the left of Ulysses 
and the Sirens (Fig. 25); she carries a spear and a shield on which can be discerned a lion attacking 
a boar.*’ On the right side of the same scene is Prudence (Fig. 23), a young woman with two 
faces, who looks in a mirror and has a serpent wound about her arm.* With these four supreme 
virtues, then, the program designed for Cardinal Odoardo Farnese, “vero amatore delle virti,” 
as Cesare Ripa calls him,” is brought to a fitting conclusion. 


II 


Who was the author of this program? We may be certain, first of all, that it was not Annibale 
Carracci himself. The task of the artist was not to devise the Jibretto, but only to translate into 


81. “Die Fresken des Annibale Carracci,” p. 147. 


85. Ripa, op.cit., s.v. “Quarta Beatitudine” and “Giustitia 
82. Cf. Ripa, of.cit., s.v. “Virta; “Per Bellerofonte bellis- 


retta.” 


simo giouane a cauallo del Pegaseo, che con vn dardo in 
mano vecide la Chimera, si rappresenta la virti.” 

83. Mythologiae i. 26. 

84. See note 26 above. Odoardo’s father, the Duke Ales- 
sandro, was represented as Bellerophon killing the Chimera on 
a metal token issued in 1587 in commemoration of his victories 
in the Netherlands. See G. van Loon, Histoire métallique des 
XVII provinces des Pays-Bas ..., The Hague, 1732, p. 366; 
and Ireneo Affo, La Zecca e la moneta parmigiana illustrata 
. +.» Parma, 1788, p. 193, pl. 5, XLII. 


86. ibid., s.v. “Temperanza.” 

87. ibid., s.v. “Fortezza”: “Donna armata .. . nella destra 
mano terra vn’asta . . . & nel braccio sinistro vno scudo, in 
mezo del quale vi sia dipinto vn leone che s’azzufii con yn 
cignale.” 

88. ibid., s.v. “Prudenza”: “Donna, con due faccie simile a 
Giano, & che si specchi, tenendo vna Serpe auuolta ad vn 
braccio.” 

89. ibid., s.v. “Virti heroica.” 
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visual form a detailed plan delivered to him by a man of letters. The decoration of the Farnese 
palace at Caprarola offers an instructive example of the collaboration of author and painter in the 
sixteenth century.” There the leading spirit of the enterprise was Cardinal Alessandro Farnese’s 
secretary, Annibal Caro (1507-1566), two of whose letters setting forth portions of the program 
have survived.” They illustrate very well the elaborate and precise instructions which were 
customarily drawn up by humanists for the benefit of artists. Nothing of the literary content of 
the program was left to the painter; his function in this respect was one of passive and unhesitating 
acceptance. We have no reason to think that it was otherwise with Annibale Carracci in the 
Camerino Farnese. 

The evidence of early writers is of little use to us here. The Trattato of Giulio Mancini (1558- 
1630) does not even mention the Camerino in an account of the Carracci.” Giovanni Baglione 
has a brief description of the Camerino in his life of Annibale (1642), but says nothing of its 
authorship.” The first author to supply any information of this sort is Giovanni Pietro Bellori. 
The great historian and theorist of Seicento art, writing many years after the events he describes, 
makes a somewhat ambiguous statement concerning Carracci’s literary adviser. “Meanwhile,” 
he says, “[Annibale] prepared himself for the Gallery; but since, before it was completed, there 
intervened the camerino painted by him in the same palace, we shall first make mention of the 
latter, so that by describing the paintings individually we shall at the same time set forth the 
moral of the argument, which is most worthy, and in which, beyond the erudition of Agostino, 
it is thought that he was aided by his friend Monsignor Gio: Battista Agucchi, a man celebrated 
in every branch of letters. . . . In this room, then, amid various decorations of feigned stucco, 
he set forth his moral paintings, following the wisdom of the ancient poets, and symbolized the 
actions of virtue with most beautiful inventions.”** This passage has often been interpreted as 
meaning that Agucchi was responsible for the program of the Galleria Farnese.** It may indeed 
be true that this was what Bellori intended to say (as would seem to be indicated by his mention 
of Agostino, who, though he assisted Annibale in the Gallery, can have had no hand in the 
Camerino) ;*° but his words, if taken literally, can apply only to the Camerino, not to the 
Gallery. 

What is still more important, however, is that in naming Agucchi Bellori is plainly not sure of 
himself. He is merely recording what is thought to be true (si tiene). Agucchi, after all, was an 
accomplished man of letters, with a deep interest in artistic matters; his admiration for Annibale 
was well known; and both were of Bolognese origin. What could have been more natural than 
that Agucchi should have had a hand in formulating the Farnese programs? And, of course, 
Bellori may be right in one respect: it is entirely possible that Agucchi may have played a minor 


go. On this subject see Fritz Baumgart, “La Caprarola di dal suo amico Monsignor Gio: Battista Agucchi celebre in ogni 
Ameto Orti,” Studj Romanzi, xxv, 1935, Introduction, pp. studio di lettere. .. . In detta camera dunque tra vari ornamenti 


77-95; and Jean Seznec, La survivance des dieux antiques, 
London, 1940, pp. 258ff. 

gt. The first, addressed to Taddeo Zuccari, describes the 
scheme to be followed for the Cardinal’s bedroom (Caro, 
Delle lettere familiari, 11, pp. 336ff.). The other is addressed 
to Onofrio Panvinio and contains the program for the Cardi- 
nal’s study (ibid., pp. 455ff.). 

gz. On Mancini’s Trattato, still known only in manuscripts, 
see Denis Mahon, Studies in Seicento Art and Theory, London, 
19475 PP- 279-331- 

93- Baglione, Le vite de’pittori, p. 106. 

94. “Preparossi in tanto alla Galeria; e perche auanti di 
compirla, s’infrapose il camerino da esso dipinto nel medesimo 
palazzo, di questo prima faremo memoria; in modo che 
descriuendo immagini particolarmente, verremo insieme, ad 
esporre la moralita dell’ argomento, che é degnissimo, & in 
cui, oltre l’eruditione di Agostino, si tiene, ch’ egli fosse aiutato 


di stucco finto, egli espose le sue imagini morali, seguitando 
la sapienza de gli antichi poeti; e con bellissime inuentioni, 
simboleggio l’attioni della Virti” (Bellori, Le vite de’pittori, 
Pp. 32). 

95. Cf. Tietze, “Annibale Carraccis Galerie,” p. 90. Tietze 
also points out that, after Bellori, most writers agree in naming 
Agucchi as Carracci’s literary adviser for the Gallery. But it 
is worth noting that André Félibien, who obviously read his 
Bellori more closely, speaks of “l’Agoucci homme scavant dans 
les belles Lettres” only in connection with the Camerino (En- 
tretiens sur les vies et sur les ouvrages des plus excellens 
peintres anctens et modernes, 2nd ed., Paris, 1685-1688, I, 
pp. 65f.). 

96. Bellori does not seem to have believed, as did Carlo 
Cesare Malvasia (Felsina Pittrice, Bologna, 1678, 1, p. 404), 
that both brothers worked in the Camerino. Malvasia’s error 
was corrected by Vittoria (Osservazioni, pp. 51ff.). 
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advisory role in the decoration.” But it is unlikely that it was he who conceived the program of 
either the Camerino or the Gallery. 

Agucchi himself, in his T'rattato,** does not even mention the Camerino by name, but is content 
to include it anonymously among “several little rooms and a very large gallery” painted in 
fresco by the Carracci brothers.*” Of his own contribution he says nothing. Such reticence (if he 
had really provided the Jibretti) might be ascribed to a seemly ecclesiastical modesty,’ but, 
taken in conjunction with Bellori’s uncertainty, it seems only to confirm that Agucchi had no part 
in the project. 

There is still another reason for regarding Agucchi’s participation as unlikely. At the time 
when the program of the Camerino was being formulated (i.e. in 1595), he was only twenty-five 
years old, younger than Annibale Carracci by a decade, and surely not yet worthy of being called 
celebre in ogni studio di lettere. Was it necessary for Cardinal Odoardo to call upon so young 
a man for so erudite a task? Was no one else available? The old humanist circle brought together 
by Cardinal Alessandro Farnese had by this time, it is true, virtually disappeared: Francesco 
Molza was long dead, the veteran Annibal Caro had died in 1566, and Onofrio Panvinio two 
years later. But one member of that group still survived and remained active in the service of the 
Farnese family: Fulvio Orsini (1529-1600). And Orsini, as I hope to show, furnished the pro- 
gram for the Camerino.™ 

Fulvio Orsini,’ illegitimate offspring of the princely family whose name he bore, was a 
Canon of the Lateran. His long association with the Farnesi began with his appointment as librarian 
to Cardinal Ranuccio (“the Cardinal Sant’Angelo,” as he was called, to distinguish him from his 
older brother Alessandro, known simply as “the Cardinal Farnese”). After Ranuccio’s death in 
1565 he continued to hold the same post under Cardinal Alessandro, and, still later, under 
Odoardo, who received the purple in 1591. Living in the Palazzo Farnese, Orsini not only 
supervised and augmented the family collection of antiquities, but amassed an impressive collec- 
tion of his own. He died in 1600 at the age of seventy, leaving his most precious books to the 
Vatican Library and his other possessions to Cardinal Odoardo.’” 

Orsini’s reputation as a humanist was international. The friend and correspondent of Justus 
Lipsius, Cardinal de Granvelle, Carlo Sigonio, John Sambucus, and other distinguished personages, 
he was equally accomplished as historian, philologist, and archaeologist. Of his many books, two 
in particular may be mentioned here. In 1570 he published his volume of ancient portraits, the 
Imagines et elogia virorum illustrium.”* This was followed, in 1577, by his great work on 
numismatics, the Familiae Romanae,'** written in collaboration with his friend, the learned Spanish 


97. As Denis Mahon suggests in connection with the Gal- 
lery (Studies in Seicento Art, p. 115). 

98. For Agucchi’s treatise on painting (only a fragment of 
which has survived) see Mahon, of.cit., pp. 113ff., 241-258. 

99. ibid., p. 254: “. . . si posero 4 dipignere 4 fresco alcune 
picciole Camere, & vna Galleria assai grande.” 

100. Even stranger is the fact—noted by Mahon, of.cit., 
p. 115 n. 23—that “Mosini,” who published the fragment of 
the treatise, and who was presumably Agucchi’s close friend, 
likewise says nothing of the latter’s role as librettist. The same 
is true of the biography of Agucchi by Giacomo Filippo To- 
masini (Elogia virorum literis @ sapientia illustrium, Padua, 
1644, pp. 13-28). 

101. Some years ago Navenne proposed Orsini’s name in 
connection with the Camerino, but for no more cogent reason 
than that he was still in the service of the Farnese when it was 
painted (Rome et le palais Farnése pendant les trois derniers 
siécles, 1, p. 72). 

102. See the biographical sketch by Pierre de Nolhac in his 
valuable work, La bibliothéque de Fulvio Orsini, Paris, 1887, 


pp. 1-36. 

103. The testament was published by Giuseppe Castiglione 
in his life of Orsini (Fulvii Ursini vita auctore losepho Casta- 
lione, Rome, 1657, pp. 15ff.). 

104. Imagines et elogia virorum illustrium et eruditor. ex 
antiquis lapidibus et nomismatibus expressa cum annotationib,. 
Ex Bibliotheca Fulvi Ursini, Rome, 1570. A posthumous edi- 
tion was published at Antwerp under the title: [/lustrium 
imagines ex antiquis marmoribus, nomismatibus, et gemmis ex- 
presse: quae extant Romae, maior pars apud Fulvium Ursinum, 
editio altera ..., Antwerp, 1606; it was accompanied by a 
commentary by the physician Johann Faber, with its own 
title: loannis Fabri Bambergensis, Medici Romani, in Imagines 
illustrium ex Fulvii Vrsini Bibliotheca ... commentarius ... 
Antwerp, 1606. 

105. Familiae Romanae quae reperiuntur in antiquis nu- 
mismatibus ab urbe condita ad tempora divi Augusti, ex 
Bibliotheca Fulvi Ursini. Adiunctis Familiis xxx ex libro An- 
toni Augustini Ep. Ilerdensis, Rome, 1577. 
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bishop Antonio Agustin. But Orsini was first and foremost a collector—of books, manuscripts, 
coins, gems, inscriptions, marbles, paintings, and drawings. His library, reconstructed by the 
patient researches of Nolhac, included 300 Latin and 162 Greek manuscripts as well as important 
manuscripts in the vernacular; of his printed books he thought it worth while to bequeath to the 
Vatican Library only those containing marginal notes by learned men." His collection of an- 
tiquities, now hopelessly dispersed, counted over 400 engraved gems, more than 150 inscriptions, 
several thousand Greek and Roman coins, and fifty-eight marble busts and reliefs.’ In addition, 
he owned a large number of paintings and drawings, including works by Michelangelo, Raphael, 
Titian, and E] Greco.*** 

As a humanist in the service of the Farnese cardinals, Orsini had long had experience in the 
invention of programs for fresco cycles. At Caprarola, under Caro’s general supervision, he had 
early assumed responsibility for part of the work: in October 1564 Caro writes that he has mislaid 
Orsini’s notes containing the plan for one of the rooms, and consequently cannot explain to Taddeo 
Zuccari what is required.*” After Caro’s death it was no doubt Orsini who took charge of the 
project as a whole. In 1573 we find him writing to Cardinal Alessandro concerning the proposed 
astronomical theme of the Sala del Mappamondo.”” For the ceiling of this room, it may be 
observed, Orsini did not himself write the libretto, but sent for Alessandro’s approval a scheme 
prepared by his friend, M. Orazio Trigini de’? Marij. Careful scholar that he is, Fulvio assures 
the Cardinal “che la dottrina e la pratica di questo mio amico é buona e fondata su boni autori”’; 
moreover, Trigini possesses an illustrated manuscript of Hyginus showing the constellations.’” 

The letters which Fulvio wrote in his later years make it clear that he took a paternal interest 
in Odoardo, and that he hoped to see him become, like his great-uncle Alessandro, the first 
cardinal of Rome. In 1593 he writes to Ranuccio, Duke of Parma, that Odoardo frequently 
visits him at his apartment, where the two pass the evening discussing ancient history and literature. 
It is considered, Orsini goes on to say, “that, if he continues to follow the path that he has started 
upon, he will surely become the splendor of this court, owing to the strong inclination that he 
shows for matters serious and heroic.”*** The metaphor of the path which leads to glory is one 
that recurs in the Choice of Hercules. 

Orsini’s services as letterato to Odoardo must have begun in earnest with the latter’s elevation 
to the cardinalate in 1591, and his taking up residence in the family palace in Rome. One of 
Fulvio’s first duties seems to have been the invention of an impresa or personal device for the 
young cardinal."** This impresa, as we have already seen, is prominently displayed in the Camerino, 
where it appears twice within a medallion on the vault (Figs. 4-7): a purple lily (or iris) with 
the motto @EOBEN ATZANOMAI."* That the device is actually the work of Orsini is proved 
by a letter, dated August 4, 1592, written by Odoardo (at that moment in Parma) to Fulvio in 
Rome. The minute of the letter reads in part: “I was very much pleased by the impresa of the 


106. Castiglione, Fulvit Ursini vita, p. 21. 

107. P. de Nolhac, “Les collections d’antiquités de Fulvio 
Orsini,” Mélanges d@’archéologie et d’histoire, Ecole Francaise 
de Rome, iV, 1884, pp. 139-231. 

108. idem, “Une galerie de peinture au XVIe siécle: les col- 
lections de Fulvio Orsini,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, XX1X, 1884, 
PP. 427-436. 

109. “Un folletto mi ha levata dinanzi quella nota che V.S. 
mi lascio delle istorie de la Sala, e per diligenza che abbia 
fatta, non la ritruovo. Vi prego a mandarmene subito un’ altra, 
se n’avete copia, 0 cosi a mente scrivetene parte, accid possa pen- 
sare a gli riscontri de le figure di sopra: ché con messer Taddeo 
non posso risolver cosa alcuna senz’ essa . . .” (Prose inedite del 
Commendator Annibal Caro pubblicate ed annotate da Giu- 
seppe Cugnoni, Imola, 1872, pp. 165f.). Cf. also Caro’s let- 
ters to Orsini dated June 9 and 30, 1565 (ibid., pp. 166ff.). 

110. A. Ronchini and V. Poggi, “Fulvio Orsini e sue lettere 


ai Farnesi,” Atti e memorie delle RR. Deputazioni di Storia 
Patria per le provincie dell’? Emilia, nuova serie, 1v, parte 11, 
1880, p. 53 (Lettera vi) and pp. 54ff. (Lettera vii). 

111. ibid., p. 53 (Lettera vi). 

112. tbid., pp. 70f. (Lettera xxiv): “. . . non é@ oscuro il 
giuditio, che si fa di questo Sig.'®, cioé: che, se continuara di 
camminare nella via cominciata, debbia esser lo splendore di 
questa Corte, per la molta inclinatione che mostra alle cose 
serie et eroiche. .. .’ Although Odoardo had been Cardinal for 
almost two years when this was written, he had only recently 
passed his nineteenth birthday. 

113. On the Farnese imprese in general, see Caro’s letter 
of January 15, 1563, to the Duchess of Urbino (Delle lettere 
familiari, 11, pp. 364ff.). 

114. It is also seen in the Galleria, together with those of 
his great-uncle, Cardinal Alessandro; his father, the Duke 
Alessandro; and his brother, the Duke Ranuccio. 
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plant of the purple lilies, with the motto in either Greek or Latin; since both have the same mean- 
ing, I prefer the Latin, as being more witty, according to what you say. I thank you for this impresa, 
and because one could expect nothing from the subtlety of your wit but what is perfect and good, 
I shall not go on at length saying more about it to you.”””” 

In choosing the lily Fulvio was of course making use of the heraldic emblem—the giglio— 
of the Farnese family."* But the device also has particular reference to Odoardo himself. The 
color of the lilies (gigli paonazzi) is surely to be connected with his recent elevation to the purple. 
And likewise the motto, 0ed0ev avédvouat, “I grow by God’s aid,” is probably an allusion to his 
youthfulness: Odoardo had been created cardinal, as we know, at the age of seventeen. The imagery 
is derived from Matthew 6:28: Karapaere ra xpiva Tod aypod, mas avEdvovow, “Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow.”"*’ Cardinals, like lilies, toil not, neither do they spin, Orsini 
seems to hint. It will be observed that the Greek version of the motto was finally agreed upon, 
despite Odoardo’s expressed preference for the Latin."** 

The fact that Orsini invented the Cardinal’s impresa does not, of course, prove that he also 
wrote the program for the Camerino cycle. But in this matter there is some further documentary 
evidence to be considered. 

In August 1595 Odoardo wrote two letters from Parma, where he evidently spent the summer 
months, to Orsini in Rome; both have to do with the decoration of a camera in his Roman 
palace. The minute of the first letter is dated August 8. Odoardo begins by saying that his brother, 
the Duke Ranuccio, regrets that he has been unable to find a position for the nephew of the 
Bishop of Pozzuoli. He then continues: “I am glad that the paintings and stuccoes of my room 
are being attended to, as you inform me. Since I hope to be in Rome before it is finished, I shall 
wait till then to decide whether there will have to be inscriptions to explain the scenes | historie | 
which will be in it, or whether the scenes will have to be left without inscriptions. Meanwhile 
I am not displeased to hear your plan; on the contrary I thank you for it... .””° 

Fulvio replied promptly, asking for the Cardinal’s wishes regarding the stucco ornament of 
the room, as becomes clear from the minute of Odoardo’s second letter, which is dated August 22, 
1595: “In reply to what you wrote me in your letter of the eleventh concerning the stuccoes of * 
my room, my answer is the same as what I told you orally, namely, that I very much liked 
certain rooms that I had seen belonging to the Duke of Urbino, and that I like them a great deal 
more now that I have been there and have considered them more carefully than the other times. 
Although Cavaliere Thomaso’” will perhaps be able to remember them clearly, nevertheless I 
will not neglect to tell you that the partitioning [/o scompartimento|'* of these rooms is entirely 
plain, except in the corners, where an oak is entwined, which encroaches a little on the space of 
the partitioning so as to make a most beautiful effect. I should like the partitioning, then, to be 
fashioned in this way, and to remain otherwise plain. I leave to you, however, the decision 
whether to replace the oak with a vine, palm or olive, and likewise whether to apply more or less 


115. Vat. cod. 9064, fol. 335. See Appendix 1. 


Caprarola di Ameto Orti,” p. 122, stanza 84). 
116. Cf. the impresa of Pope Paul III Farnese, showing a 


119. Vat. cod. 9064, fol. 336. See Appendix 1. 


lily and a rainbow (both “irises”) with the motto dixns kpivov 
—the lily of justice. Caro confesses himself baffled as to its 
precise meaning (0f.cit., 11, p. 365). 

117. This was kindly brought to my notice by Prof. Erwin 
Panofsky. 

118. It would probably have read “Dei auxilio cresco,” or 
something similar. Cf. the Vulgate passage: “Considerate lilia 
agri quomodo crescunt.” For a very similar metaphor, see also 
the words addressed to Odoardo (not yet elected cardinal) in 
the poem “La Caprarola,” by Ameto Orti: “At tu cresce puer: 
tua te iam provocat ostro/ Roma .. .” (Baumgart, “La 


120. I have been unable to identify this personage. 

121. It is not clear from the context exactly what Odoardo 
means by scompartimento, but I should judge that he is re- 
ferring to a ceiling subdivided into various segments. Baglione, 
discussing the Camerino, uses scompartimenti to designate the 
irregular areas of the vault containing the false stuccoes (Le 
vite, p. 106). Since we cannot, however, be absolutely certain 
that Odoardo’s scompartimento relates to a ceiling, and not, 
for example, a wall, I have purposely chosen the awkward 
word “partitioning,” to avoid forcing a meaning which may 
not have been intended. 
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gold, provided that in the area of the partitioning there shall be nothing but the foliage which 
will be entwined in the corner.” 

We have now to determine whether these letters actually refer to the Camerino. I believe 
that they do, and furthermore that they identify Fulvio Orsini as the author of the program. 
We shall have to remember, in considering them, that we possess only the less important part 
of the correspondence: the problem would be much simpler if we had Fulvio’s letter setting forth 
his pensiero. But then if Odoardo had remained in Rome there would be no correspondence 
whatever. 

The date alone—August 1595—is significant. It is generally agreed that Annibale Carracct 
cannot have begun work on the Camerino frescoes until late in 1595. In July of that year he was 
in Bologna, where he wrote of his obligation to enter Cardinal Farnese’s service in Rome at the 
end of the summer.’* It was just at this time that the plans for the decoration of the Camerino 
must have been taking shape. The fact, moreover, that Odoardo speaks of Historie proves that 
it was not merely a question of some minor ornamental work, but of a cycle of scenes which, as 
he notes, might have to be provided with explanatory inscriptions. One can well imagine his 
wondering if a subject such as Amphinomus and Anapius might not need to be identified. 

It appears, from Odoardo’s mention of stucchi et pitture, that Fulvio had planned from the 
start to use some form of stucco ornament. In this matter the Cardinal seems to have had ideas 
of his own, to judge from his letter of August 22, 1595.'** The stuccoes, he says, are to consist 
of some foliate ornament in the corners (whether on the walls or ceiling he does not specify), 
a scheme suggested by certain rooms belonging to the Duke of Urbino.** But this was evidently 
abandoned, for there is no trace of it in the existing decoration. The explanation may be that the 
design of the ceiling, as a purely artistic matter having no bearing on the literary content of the 
program, was ultimately entrusted to Annibale, with results very different from what had been 
foreseen; the sketch at Windsor (Fig. 29) suggests that he was given a free hand in working 
out the chiaroscuro decoration. In any event the original intention to use stucco was not entirely 
forgotten. The moldings which define the structure of the vault are of gilt stucco, a circumstance 
‘that recalls Odoardo’s reference to il mettere pit oro 6 manco oro. And it is perhaps not mere 
coincidence that the grisaille portions of the ceiling are simulated stuccoes—those elegant stucchi 
finti which are so much admired by Mosini,’** Baglione’” and Bellori.’** 

Even if it could be shown, finally, that these letters relate to some other room than the 
Camerino, they would still provide proof that Orsini was accustomed to draw up programs for 
Cardinal Odoardo Farnese. Hence the probability of his having written that of the Camerino 
would not be lessened. 

It remains now to consider some other evidence, which, together with that of the documents, 


122. Vat. cod. 9064, fol. 337. See Appendix 111. 

123. Annibale’s letter was published by F. Malaguzzi in 
Archivio storico dell’arte, Vv, 1892, pp. 135-137. 

124. This letter is cited (without the correct Vatican signa- 
ture), and in part translated into French, by Navenne, who 
fails however to perceive that it is dated (Rome et le palais 
Farnése, 1, pp. 9ff.). Navenne is misled by the mention of 
stucchi and camera into supposing that the reference is to 
Cardinal Ranuccio’s bedroom in the Palazzo Farnese. There, 
beneath the fresco by Daniele da Volterra, there runs a narrow 
stucco frieze which he believes must be an addition devised by 
Fulvio Orsini for Cardinal Odoardo. Needless to say, this is 
totally impossible: the stucco ornament is contemporary with 
Daniele’s fresco (cf. Maria Luisa Mez, “Una decorazione di 
Daniele da Volterra nel Palazzo Farnese a Roma,” Riwista 
@’arte, XVI, 1934, pp. 276-291). 


125. Where were these rooms? There is nothing in the 
Ducal Palace at Urbino that corresponds to Odoardo’s descrip- 
tion (cf. Pasquale Rotondi, I/ Palazzo Ducale di Urbino, 
Urbino, 1950-1951). In a letter to the present writer, Dr. 
Rotondi points out that the oak mentioned by Odoardo was 
the heraldic emblem of the Della Rovere family, and suggests 
therefore that the rooms in question might have been on the 
uppermost floor of the palace, which was completed under 
the Della Rovere. If so, their decoration has evidently not 
survived. 

126. Mahon, Studies in Seicento Art, pp. 265f. Mosini 
speaks of “alcuni lauori finti di stucco nel Palazzo di Farnese,” 
without actually naming the Camerino; but the context leaves 
little doubt that this is what he means. 

127. Baglione, Le vite, p. 106. 

128. Bellori, Le vite, p. 43. 
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will suffice, I believe, to confirm the attribution to Fulvio Orsini of the libretto of the Camerino. 
Of the subjects represented there, several can be shown to have been of particular interest to him. 

Perhaps the most striking example is the Repose of Hercules (Fig. 3). This, as can be seen 
at a glance, depends directly on an engraved gem in the collection of Orsini himself (Fig. 31).’” 
The relationship between the two was long ago recognized: in the mid-eighteenth century Mariette 
explicitly stated that Annibale had copied Orsini’s gem.’ In order to meet the demands of the 
long oval field, Carracci has actually created a wholly new composition. The Sphinx assumes 
much greater importance; magnified in size and seated upon a higher base, she fixes her gaze 
on the resting hero. Hercules, for his part, leans back in a half-sprawling attitude and returns her 
glance. The tension thus established between the two is not even hinted at in the intaglio, where 
the Sphinx is not only smaller, but faces in the opposite direction. The other modifications are 
of a minor sort. The horses of Diomedes (behind Hercules in the gem) have disappeared, and 
Cerberus and the stag have been inserted in the expanded space between Hercules and the Sphinx. 
But the boar’s head, the club, the apples, the bow and arrows, the lion skin, and the dagger held 
by the hero, all have their counterpart in the gem, from which even the Greek inscription’ 
has been copied (but with the solecism KAAOZ® corrected to KAAQC). One can picture Fulvio 
proudly exhibiting to Annibale the precious cornelian which was to serve as model for the painting. 

Another subject in which it is possible to discern the personal interest of Orsini is that of the 
Catanian Brothers (Fig. 21), the unexpected character of which has been remarked on above. We 
know that this story, rare though it may be in Kenaissance art, had long been familiar to Fulvio 
from his textual and numismatical studies, and even enters into his private correspondence. As 
early as 1560 his friend Antonio Agustin wrote to him from Palermo to describe some Sicilian 
coins. “I have another coin in bronze,” the letter reads in part, “of which I think I have found 
a beautiful interpretation, although the coin itself is not beautiful, but ugly and badly preserved. 
On one side is the head of a woman more modest than beautiful; on the other side two youths 
carry two persons on their shoulders. I think it is a coin of Catania, and the head that of Piety,’ the 
two youths those two brothers who carried their father and mother out of the land in a fire, of 
whom mention is made by Pausanias, Book 1x,’** and Vergil, or some other author, at the end 
of the poem Aetna: Namg. optima proles Amphion fraterq. pari sub munere fortes etc.* I 
believe there was some variety in the names among the historians. You might do me the favor 
of ascertaining, both from coins and from books, whether I am right or not.””** Presumably Orsini 
informed him that his interpretation was substantially correct. Fulvio’s own collection, as we 


129. In the inventory drawn up by Orsini himself the gem 
is described as follows: “Corniola ouata grande di color non 
bello, con Hercole a sedere, et alcuni animali da lui domati, 
con lettere greche che dicono la fatiga esser cagione d’honesto 
riposo, IONOC TOT KAAQC HCYTXAZEIN AITIOC, da M, 
Jacomo Passaro” (Nolhac, “Les collections d’antiquités de 
Fulvio Orsini,” Mélanges, 1v, 1884, p. 153). The cornelian, 
which is surely of Renaissance workmanship and not an ancient 
original, is also described by Faber in his commentary on 
Orsini’s Imagines (loannis Fabri in Imagines illustrium .. . 
commentarius, p. 43). 

130. P. J. Mariette, Traité des pierres gravées, Paris, 1750, 
I, p. 35. At that time the stone belonged to M. Crozat. It was 
later acquired by the Duc d’Orléans (G. de La Chau and G. Le 
Blond, Description des principales pierres gravées du cabinet 
de S.A.S. Monseigneur le Duc d’Orléans, Paris, 1780, 1, pp. 
273-278, and pl. 86), from whose collection it presumably 
passed to the Hermitage in St. Petersburg. Other gems show 
variants of the same composition (cf. Mariette, of.cit., 11, pp. 
84-85; and T. Worlidge, A Select Collection of Drawings 
from Curious Antique Gems . . . , London, 1768, pl. 150). 

131. Corpus inscr. Graec., no. 7296. 


132. In reality it was a head of the young Dionysus, but, 
as Augustin says, his coin was badly preserved (cf. Hill, 
Coins of Ancient Sicily, pl. xiv, 16). 

133. Actually Book x. 

134. Aetna ll. 624ff. 

135. Vat. cod. 4104 (fol. 327): “. . . Ho in bronzo un’ 
altra medaglia della quale penso hauer trouato una bella 
interpretatione, benche essa non é bella, ma brutta, et mal 
conseruata. Di un canto é la testa di una donna pi honesta 
che bella, dell altro canto doi giouani portano due persone 
sopra li humeri. Io credo che sia moneta di Catania, et la testa 
della Pieta, li duoi giuouani quelli duoi fratelli che portarono 
suoi padre et madre fuora della terra in un incendio de quali 
fa mentione Pausania lib. IX. et Vergilio ouero altro auttore 
nel Aetna alla fine Namq. optima proles Amphion fraterq. 
pari sub munere fortes et c. Credo nelli nomi fusse uarieta fra 
li historici. V.S. mi fara gratia di chiarirsi et con medaglie et 
con libri, se sono fuor di strada, ouero in essa. . . .”” The en- 
tire letter is printed (though with numerous alterations in 
spelling and wording) in Anecdota litteraria ex mss. codicibus 
eruta, 11, Rome, 1773, Pp. 353-357: 
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learn from the inventory, included an example of this very coin."** In his Familiae Romanae of 
1577 (written with the aid of Agustin), he drew attention to another antique representation of 
the Catanian brothers, in this instance on a Roman coin of Sextus Pompey, which he illustrated 
in an engraving, explaining that to the ancients the two brothers were a symbol of piety." 

The Choice of Hercules (Fig. 1) was another theme with which Orsini had earlier been con- 
cerned. In the Imagines illustrium of 1570 he published an engraving of a herm representing a 
young man with Hercules’ club and lion skin; an inscription on the base likened him to the 
youthful Hercules of Prodicus’ story.“ In the accompanying text Orsini took occasion to write 
a brief account of Prodicus, and to quote Cicero’s version of the allegory.*** The herm, which is 
now in the Vatican Museum,’ is the same as that described by Stephanus Pighius in his 
Hercules Prodicius, where it is also reproduced in an engraved frontispiece. 

The happy idea of adapting the compositional scheme of Hercules and the Hesperides for the 


‘Choice of Hercules may very well have come from Orsini, with his specialized knowledge of 


ancient monuments. It has already been suggested, concerning the Choice of Hercules, that the 
two masks seen at the right among the attributes of Voluptas were derived from Michelangelo’s 
Venus and Cupid, in which two quite similar masks denote the deceptiveness of the joys of love. 
What makes this derivation virtually certain is the fact that the cartoon of Michelangelo’s allegory 
was in Orsini’s own collection.*** We may imagine it being offered, like the engraved gem, as a 
model to be used by Carracci. 

Residing in the Farnese palace, Orsini was of course acquainted with the famous Atlas, which 
as we have seen must have motivated the painting of Hercules with the sphere. Fulvio’s library, 
it might also be noted in passing, included as one of its most treasured items an illustrated Byzan- 
tine manuscript of the Astronomical Tables of Ptolemy;*** the miniatures, reflecting an ancient 
prototype, show the same celestial system as that which appears on the globe of the Farnese Atlas 
—and also on that held by Hercules in the fresco. 

The theme of the active and contemplative life, illustrated in the Camerino by Hercules in 
Repose and Hercules Bearing the Globe, was no novelty in Farnese iconography. At Caprarola, 
as Baumgart has shown,’ this antithetical symbolism was developed on a monumental scale, one 
half of the great palace being devoted to various manifestations of the active life, and the other 
to the glorification of the contemplative life. Orsini had been charged at Caprarola, as we know, 
with the Sala del Mappamondo. Here were represented the celestial realm (the constellations, 
the signs of the zodiac, the four seasons, etc.) and the terrestrial realm (the four quarters of the 
globe, the explorers, etc.), the whole symbolizing the contemplation of the cosmos. It is not 


136. “M®. de Catanesi con testa di giouine et nel rouerscio 
li dui fratelli che portano il padre et la madre in collo” (Nol- 
hac, “Les collections d’antiquités,” p. 216). 

137. Orsini, Familiae Romanae, p. 206: “. .. Amphinomum 
& Anapia Catanenses fratres, quibus pietatem antiqui significa- 
bant.” For the coin, see Grueber, Coins of the Roman Republic 
in the Brit. Mus., 111, pl. CXx, 5-8. 

138. Orsini, Imagines et elogia virorum illustrium, pp. 60- 
61. The inscription reads: ‘HAckiny rais eluc- Bpéras 
SHAE / ‘Hpaxdéous we IIpodixov. Cf. Corpus 
inscr. Graec., no. 5984b. The herm is also illustrated in a vol- 
ume of drawings of antiquities owned by Orsini and _ be- 
queathed by him to the Vatican Library (cod. 3439, fol. 145). 
Cf. A. Trendelenburg, in Amnali dell’Istituto di Corrispond- 
enza Archeologica, XLIV, 1872, pp. 66ff. 

139. De Off. i. 32, 118. 

140. It would seem to be the headless herm catalogued by 
W. Amelung, Die Sculpturen des Vaticanischen Museums, 1, 
Berlin, 1903, p. 308, no. 207; Taf. 30. There is no mention 


of the inscription. 

141. Hercules Prodicius, pp. 16f. Pighius’ engraving, like 
Orsini’s, shows the herm with the head restored. 

142. Nolhac, “Les collections d’antiquités,” p. 176, no. 60: 
“Quadro grande corniciato di noce, con Venere et Cupido, di 
mano del med® [Michelangelo].” The cartoon is now in 
Naples; it was published by E. Steinmann, “Cartoni di 
Michelangelo,” Bollettino d’arte, v, 1925, pp. 8ff., fig. 2. 
Tolnay thinks it a copy, probably by Bronzino, of Michel- 
angelo’s original cartoon (Michelangelo, 111, p. 195). 

143. Vat. cod. gr. 1291 (see Nolhac, La bibliothéque de 
Fulvio Orsini, pp. 168f., 334). For an analysis of the manu- 
script see Franz Boll, “Beitrage zur Ueberlieferungsgeschichte 
der griechischen Astrologie und Astronomie,” Sitzungsberichte 
der philosophisch-philologischen und der historischen Classe 
der K. Bayer. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1899, pp. 110- 
138. 

144. “La Caprarola di Ameto Orti,” pp. 84f. 
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surprising that a similar theme recurs in the Camerino, in the fresco of Hercules Supporting 
the Globe. 

On more than one occasion, as we have seen, it was Fulvio’s own collection that furnished a 
model to the painter. Similarly, the subject of the Catanian Brothers was no doubt suggested 
by ancient coins. Whether some of the other scenes were likewise motivated by objects in Orsini’s 
possession it is perhaps impossible to say with certainty; but there are several parallels in subject 
matter which may not be due to coincidence. 

Even a cursory survey of Fulvio’s inventory is sufficient to show that he possessed an unusually 
large number of objects having to do with Hercules. There was, for example, a marble tablet 
with the hero’s deeds carved in relief and inscriptions in Greek.” The infant Hercules strangling 
the serpents was represented on six Greek coins** and two incised gems’*’ owned by him. Other 
objects depicted Hercules with the Nemean lion,“* with Cerberus,’ and the hydra."*® These 
were probably made available to Carracci (cf. Figs. 12, 13, 16). 

Allegorical figures derived from coins, such as Victoria, Securitas and Pietas, all of which 
figure in the Camerino, would certainly have been known to Orsini from his experience as a 
numismatist. Annibal Caro, writing to Fulvio in 1562, described a Roman coin showing Pietas 
with cornucopia, rudder and stork,’” i.e. with precisely the same attributes as she has in the 
fresco (Fig. 17). On a Greek silver coin in Orsini’s cabinet was illustrated the beheading of 
Medusa by Perseus;** two other coins’ represented Bellerophon and the Chimera, a subject 
which was at first to have been included in the Camerino cycle. But enough has been said to show 
the importance of this collection for the iconography of the cycle. 

It may seem strange that Orsini’s role as literary adviser to Annibale Carracci should have 
been totally forgotten. The fact is largely due, as we have pointed out above, to Bellori, who first 
introduced the name of Agucchi into this context, and whose word was accepted as authoritative 
by later writers. Orsini himself probably looked on such work as being of only secondary im- 
portance compared to the antiquarian studies to which his life was mainly devoted; the writing 
of a program was merely one of the duties expected of a humanist in the service of a cardinal. 
For Carracci, however, the association may have been an invaluable one. He must surely have 
thought it fortunate that, at the very time when, as a newcomer in Rome, he was striving to 
acquire a deeper understanding of classical style than was possible in Bologna, he could draw 
upon the immense erudition of one of the greatest archaeologists of his day. 


145. Nolhac, “Les collections d’antiquités,” p. 184, no. 35: 150. ibid., p. 203, no. 500 (coin). 
“Tauoletta di basso rilieuo di marmo con historie di Hercole 151. Delle lettere familiari, 11, p. 332: “Ve ne sono bene 
piena di lettere greche, corniciata d’hebano.” infinite con questo: PIETAS. .. . In M. Antonio Triumviro; con 

146. ibid., p. 189, nos. 43-45; Pp. 202, nos. 476-477; p. la sinistra tiene un corno di dovizia; con la destra, come un 
203, NO. 492. timone; e appresso é una picciola cicogna.” 

147. ibid., p. 158, no. 1053 p. 165, no. 252. 152. Nolhac, of.cit., p. 205, no. 566. 

148. ibid., p. 216, no. 1303 p. 225, no. 406 (coins). 153. ibid., p. 191, NO. 107; p. 214, No. 8o. 


149. ibid., p. 213, no. §5 (coin); p. 157, no. 82 (gem). 
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APPENDIX I Duke of Parma and Governor-general of the Nether- 


lands. 
Minute of letter from Cardinal Odoardo Farnese to «Al Vuluie Cosine. 


Fulvio Orsini. Rome, Vat. cod. 9064 (fol. 335). It is “Tl contento che V.S. ha sentito della mia ricuperata 
written in a secretary’s hand, with several alterations salute, et giuntam® del ritorno del S‘ Principe mio 
and corrections. The opening sentence refers to fr[at]ello in Italia, mi é talmente noto che non ha 
Odoardo’s brother, Prince Ranuccio, recently returned _bisogno di alcuna dimostratione, solo mi resta di sentir- 
from military service under their father Alessandro, lene obligo, sicome faccio, et ringratiarla dell’uno, et 
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dell’altro. Mi @ piaciuta grandem“ la impresa della 
pianta de Gigli paonazzi, con il motto 6 greco, 6 
latino, et come che |’uno, et l’altro facciano il medesimo 
senso, 4 me piace piu il latino, come pili spiritoso secondo 
lei dice. Io la ringratio di detta impresa, et perche dalla 
finezza del suo ingegno non si poteua aspettar se non 
cosa perfetta, et buona, io non mi estenderé in dirgliene 
altro. Io fard cadere in proposito di ragionar di V.S. 
col S* Principe, et con quell’ occasione fard fede a S.A. 
del piacere, che lei ha sentito della sua felice tornata, 
et le basciard per parte sua le mani, sicome 4 lei di 
buon cuore mi racc®’.” 

On the reverse (fol. 335v), in another hand: “[15] 
92/ Parma 4 Agosto / Al S* Fuluio Orsino.” 


APPENDIX II 


Minute of letter from Cardinal Odoardo Farnese to 
Fulvio Orsini. Rome, Vat. cod. 9064 (fol. 336). The 
hand is again that of a secretary, seemingly the same 
as in the preceding minute of August 4, 1592 (cf. 
Appendix 1). 

“Al s* Fuluio Orsino. 

et R. Hauendo rinouato col Duca mio 
fr[at]ello l’uff® che io feci i mesi passati con S.A. per 
I[ette]re a fin che l’Apollonio nipote di Mons" Vescouo 
di Puzzolo fosse prouisto di qualche uff® nello stato di 
Abruzzo, l’A. Sua si é scusata meco di hauerne promessi 
a tanti, ch’é certa di non poterli sodisfar tutti in questa 
pross* distributione, et che pero tratta dell’impossibile 
che possa dar cosa alcuna al nipote di esso Mons™ V.S. 
sara dung. contenta di riferirlo 4 Mons" sud® facendolo 
certo, che mi rincresce di non hauerle potuto procurare 
le satisfatti™ ch’ egli desideraua, et che sard tanto piu 
pronto 4 darli segni in altre occ™ della mia buona 
uolonta. 

“Mi piace che si attenda agli stucchi et pitture della 
mia Cam* come V.S. m/’auisa. Et per che io spero 
d’essere 4 Roma nanti che sia finita, riseruo all’hora 
di risoluermi se ci si haueranno da fare le l[ette]re per 
intelligenza dell’Historie che saranno in essa secondo 
che V.S. mi proposse, 6 pure se si hauera da lasciar 
Phistorie senza l[ette]re. Intanto non mi é spiaciuto 
dintendere il pensiero di V.S. anzi ne la ringratio, si 


come faccio anco dell’ auiso che mi ha dato che  Amb™ 
Ces" si fosse inuitato a uenir a star con lei due hore 
il p® d’Agosto. La quale uenuta si sara stata per altro 
che per pigliarsi gusto [above this is written: godersi] 
con lei. V.S. mi fara piacere ad auisarmelo. Et con 
questo fine mi le rac” di cuore.” 

Then, in another hand: “1595 / Parma 8 d’ Agosto 
/ Al s* Fuluio Orsino.” 


APPENDIX III 


Minute of letter from Cardinal Odoardo Farnese to 
Fulvio Orsini. Rome, Vat. cod. 9064 (fol. 337). It is 
written by the same hand as the preceding minute (cf. 
Appendix 11). The “Venus” of which Odoardo speaks 
presumably formed part of his collection of sculptures. 
“Al s* Fuluio Orsino. 

“T"* et Reu® St. Per risposta di quello che V.S. 
mi ha scritto con la l[ette]ra sua de gli XI. intorno a 
gli stuchi della mia Camera, replico 4 V.S. quel. med™® 
che le dissi 4 bocca, cio é che 4 me piaceuano infinitam™ 
certe Camere che haueuo uiste del S' Duca d’Vrbino, 
et molto pili mi sono piaciute adesso che son passato di 
la, che le ho considerato pit diligentem™ dell’altre 
uolte. Et se bene il Cau" Thomaso ne potra hauer 
forse fresca mem* non lasciard con tutto cid di dire a 
V.S. che lo scompartimento di dette camere é tutto 
schietto, eccetto che negli angoli intorno a quali s’aggira 
una quercia, che uiene 4 pigliar’ un poco del uano dello 
scompartimento, et a far’ un’ effetto belliss®. Di questa 
maniera adungq. uorrei che fosse lauorato lo scomparti- 
mento et nel resto restasse schietto. Rimetto pero a 
V.S. il mettere in luogo della quercia 6 uite 6 palma, 
6 oliua come anco il mettere pil oro 6 manco oro, pur 
che nel uano dello scompartim™ non sia altro che il 
fogliame che stara auolto all’ angolo. 

“Intorno al resto che V.S. mi ha scritto con la sud* 
I[ette]ra non ho che risponderle se non che il tutto 
ho inteso uolentieri, et mi é stato car™ l’auuertimento 
ch’ella mi ha dato per conto della mia Venere. Et per 
fine prego Dio che le conceda ogni contento.” 

On the outer sheet (fol. 338v) in another hand: 
“1595 / Parma 22 d’Agosto / Al s* Fuluio Orsino.” 
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COL. JOHN TRUMBULL’S WORKS 
A FINAL REPORT 


THEODORE SIZER 


pages,’ it seems only fitting and proper that the epilogue to these studies be herein recorded. 

The year following THE ART BULLETIN articles, The Works of Col. John Trumbull, 

Artist of the American Revolution® appeared. The “Patriot-Artist’s” oils, miniatures, water colors, 

drawings, designs, and architectural studies were arranged in a check list which included portraits; 

historical, mythological, allegorical, literary, and religious subjects; landscapes; figure studies; 

designs for medals and badges; charts and maps; buildings, planned and constructed. The total 

of about a thousand items is not an inconsequential oeuvre. It may be said parenthetically that too 

little is known of this preeminent documentary artist’s work other than his celebrated historical 
paintings and his many portraits of Revolutionary worthies. 

The task was made more difficult and, at the same time, vastly more interesting, by the presence 
of a large corpus of erroneously and fraudulently ascribed works. Mine was the pleasure of 
“unscrambling” a huge and tangled assemblage of work by or ascribed to the versatile and many- 
sided colonel—soldier, painter, architect, diplomat, man-of-affairs, and author. It was an enjoyable 
exercise, comparable to that experienced by scholars in the field of early Italian painting a half 
century or more ago. The examination of the works themselves was coupled with a study of 
equally extensive documentary sources—letters, inventories, packing lists, memoirs, diaries, not 
to mention secondary sources, which disclosed much forgotten, lost, unlocated, and misattributed 
paintings and drawings. 

Shortly after the publication of the Works much information, accurate and otherwise, as to the 
location of lost pictures, overlooked documents, clues, and suggestions began to flow in. The pub- 
lication of the Yale edition of the Autobiography of Col. John Trumbull’ afforded the opportunity 
to add a supplement to the check list* containing corrections, additions, and new locations. There 
are, therefore, two check lists, one contained in the Works (1950) and the other in Supplement 
to the Autobiography (1953). To these I would now add a modest third. 

The most important recent find is the lost miniature of the Revolutionary agitator, Tom Paine. 
This miniature the colonel painted in 1788 for his friend Thomas Jefferson, then United States 
Minister at the Court of Louis XVI.° The unlocated portrait of William Gedney Bull turned up 
in a private collection in Dublin, Ireland, and that of the artist’s sister-in-law, Amelia Dyer 
Trumbull Wyllys, in Duxbury, Massachusetts (Fig. 2). The latter, according to Ralph Thomas, 
Director of the New Haven Colony Historical Society, who restored it, was, in part, repainted by 
the Trumbull’s wayward contemporary, Ralph Earl.° If this is correct—and the stylistic evidence 
and family ramifications make it plausible—there is combined in a single portrait the work of 
the two foremost Colonial painters in Connecticut. Both the portrait of Amelia Dyer and that 
of Brigade Major Roger Alden, recently located in New York City (Fig. 1), were painted in 


So the prelude to my investigations of the works of Col. Trumbull was published in these 


1. “Tentative ‘Short-Title’? Check List of the Works of 4. tbid., pp. 383-394. 


Col. John Trumbull,” ART BULLETIN, XXX, 1948, pp. 215-223, 5. Yale University Library Gazette, xxx, April 1956, pp. 
and 260-269; XXI, 1949, pp. 21-27. 139-142. 
2. New Haven, 1950. 6. The Connecticut Historical Society Bulletin, xx, 1955, 


3. New Haven, 1953. p- 13. 
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1777, in the untrained artist’s earliest manner, three years before he first left the country to study 
in London under the benign Benjamin West. The style is far different from the familiar, suave, 
English mode developed later. 

I am indebted to Miss Marjorie E. Case of the Connecticut State Library for finding the military 
map” that the young colonel made for his father, the governor, when he passed through New 
London in 1776. As a result of her extensive research, as well as from some stylistic relationship 
to Trumbull’s other cartographic efforts,® the attribution can be made with certainty. 

Notice, too, should be taken of the fact that the mutilated and later hurricane-wrecked meeting- 
house at Lebanon, Connecticut, the only example of the colonel’s considerable architectural work 
to survive, has finally been completely restored with great care and competence by the antiquarian, 
author, and architect, J. Frederick Kelly and, after his death, by his brother, Henry Schraub Kelly 
of New Haven.’ But no check list can ever be final. Owners die, people move, the procession from 
private to public collection proceeds, unsuspected and undocumented works occasionally appear 
and unlocated pictures continue to be found. 

In conclusion the writer feels constrained to repeat, once again, a word of warning. What has 
been stated about the huge corpus of forgeries (the largest collection is now in Florida) of Col. 
Trumbull’s pictures in the aRT BULLETIN for March 1949,” the Works,” and in the Autobiog- 
raphy’* sadly needs re-emphasizing. It consists largely of pen-and-ink and sepia wash drawings 
(Trumbull’s studies are usually in hard pencil, though brush and sepia was employed on rare 
occasions) and miniatures in the usual eighteenth century manner of water color on ivory (Trum- 
bull employed only the earlier technique of oil on wood). Most of the forgeries are nicely signed 
“J.T.” (Fig. 4), in a hand quite different from the colonel’s (see Fig. 3, a drawing of the artist’s 
eldest brother, first Commissary General of the Continental Forces) and are dated (sometimes 
impossibly—when artist and sitter were separated by great distances). They were produced, for 
the most part, in the early 1890’s, probably in or near New York. Many are framed in heavy 
wood, painted black, the backs of which, to make them the more plausible, are often sealed with 
contemporary newspapers. It can be taken almost as a rule of thumb that signed and initialed 
sketches are fraudulent. The total misattributed and spurious work is probably in the neighborhood 
of a thousand items. Few painters have been so richly complimented. 

Fortunately, most of these deceptive productions are conveniently listed in three catalogues: 
Trumbull Collection, Dodd, Mead & Company, New York, April, 1894; The Trumbull Gallery, 
Ed. Frossard, New York, 1894; and The Frossard Revolutionary Collection, American Art 
Galleries, New York, March, 1896. It should be noted that Edouard Frossard died in King’s 
County, New York, April 12, 1899. The late John Hill Morgan wrote an excellent article on 
the subject which appeared a number of years ago in Antiques.’* The writer has recently been 
struck by the similarity between the fraudulent drawings and the original work of Henry Alexander 
Ogden (1856-1936), a prolific illustrator, though an uninspired draftsman. Military uniforms 
appearing in the monumental volume, The Army of the United States, Washington, Quarter- 
master’s Department, 1888, offered the forger excellent source material. The Yale University 
Art Gallery has a nice little collection of these forgeries purchased by the writer, when he was 
director, for the flat rate of five dollars apiece (both to get them off the market and to have 


7. Trumbull Papers, 24: 18 ab and doc. 416 ab. 

8. See “Fort Ticonderoga,” ART BULLETIN, XXX, 1948, 
p. 218, fig. 1; and Sizer and Alexander O. Vietor, “John 
Trumbull, Cartographer,” Yale University Library Gazette, 
XXIII, 1949, Pp. 137-139. 

g. Sizer, “A case-study in restoration; the Lebanon Meeting- 
house,” Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, 
XIV, 1955, pp. 8-11. 


10. See figs. 6 and 7; fraudulent and original sketches 
of Gen. St. Clair. 

11. Pp. xii-xiii and 11. 

$2. 383. 

13. February 1941, pp. 66-69. 

14. Hugh M. Flick, “The Harry A. Ogden Collection, 
New-York Historical Society Quarterly, XX1, 1937, pp. 3-10. 
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examples of spurious drawings for teaching purposes); the New-York Historical Society has 
another, and more recently the Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities, Inc., 
of Boston has acquired three miniatures and a drawing originally sold by Edouard Frossard. The 
proud and punctilious old colonel would probably turn in his grave if he knew that such abomina- 
tions were masquerading under his name. 

It is hoped that June 6, 1956, the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of the “Patriot- 
Artist,” will be marked by renewed interest in his work and deeds. As he was the earliest college 
graduate in America to become a professional artist, the occasion should be fittingly noticed by 
members of the College Art Association. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS TO PREVIOUS CHECK LISTS 
The information appearing in italics is new; the page references are to 


The Works of Col. John Trumbull 


PORTRAITS 


JOHN ADAMS (1735-1826), second President of 
the United States, bust, 1793 at Philadelphia, 
Estate of Mrs. Arthur (Eleanor Jay) Iselin, 
“Bedford House,” Katonah, N.Y. (p. 16) 

MAJOR ROGER ALDEN (1748?-1836), Revolu- 
tionary Officer, “small head—wnot bad,” 
signed “J.T.” and dated “1778,” Lebanon, 
Conn., (red sash across shoulder by another 
hand); Mrs. Roger Alden Derby, New York. 
(p. 16) 

GOLDSBOROUGH BANYER (d. 1806), Alderman 
of the City of Albany; half-length, 1806 at 
New York; Albany Institute of History and 
Art, Albany, New York. (p. 16) 

EGBERT BENSON (1746-1833), statesman, minia- 
ture, 1792 at Philadelphia; Estate of Mrs. 
Arthur (Eleanor Jay) Iselin. (pp. 16, 17) 

WILLIAM GEDNEY BULL (1781-1859), bust; 
1820’s at New York; Sir Chester Beatty, 
Dublin, Ireland. (p. 18) 

REV. WILLIAM COCHRAN (ca. 1757-1833), edu- 
cator, half-length, painted in 1821; Colum- 
bia University, New York. (p. 21) 

JOHN BUTLER COLEs (1760-1827), New York 
merchant, bust, 1805 at New York; Mrs. 
Lucius D. Potter, Greenfield, Mass. (p. 21) 

BRIG. GEN. JOHN GLOVER (1732-1797), pencil 
sketch, 1790 (not 1794) at Marblehead, 


Mass.; Hall Park McCullough, New York. 
(p. 26) 

John Gore, Junior; Letter dated Vienna, April 
13, 1844, from Horatio Greenough (the 
sculptor and husband of Eliza Ingersoll Gore, 
daughter of John Gore, Jr.) to his brother 
Henry Greenough: “My wife desires me to 
thank you for your beautiful copy of her 
father’s portrait, which she prefers to the 
original by Trumbull, that being stiff and 
hard.” From “Letters of Horatio Green- 
ough,” Boston, 1887, p. 174; unlocated. (p. 
27) 

MAJ. GEN. NATHANAEL GREENE (1742-1786), 
drawing, 1791 at Providence, R.I., Hall Park 
McCullough, New York. (p. 28) 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON (1757-1804), statesman, 
bust, “Jay Type,” formerly property of Mrs. 
Arthur (Eleanor Jay) Iselin, now National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. (Cat. 
NGA, 18or). (p. 28) 

, bust, one of the dozen or more post- 
humously painted portraits after the 1791 
marble bust by Giuseppe Ceracchi, late replica, 
partially repainted by a restorer; The Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New York, 
New York. (pp. 29-30 and p. 385, Auto- 
biography) 

JOHN jay (1745-1829), jurist, bust; Estate of 
Mrs. Arthur (Eleanor Jay) Iselin. (p. 34) 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON (1743-1826), miniature, 
replica of the portrait painted from life di- 
rectly in the original “Declaration of Inde- 
pendence” at Paris in 1787, 1788 at London, 
Estate of Mrs. Edmund Jefferson Burke, on 
loan at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
(p- 35) 

CATHERINE LENTNER (1771-1851), bust, 1836 
at New York; Mrs. John Proudfoot, Mobile, 
Alabama. (p. 38) 

THOMAS PAINE (1737-1809), pamphleteer, au- 
thor of “Common Sense,” miniature, 1788 at 
London, presented by the artist to Thomas 
Jefferson that year, last exhibited with the 
Jefferson Collection at the Boston Athenaeum 
1828; Mrs. Arthur M. Greenwood, Time 
Stone Farm, Marlborough, Mass. (p. 44) 

MRS, BARTHOLEMEW (DEBORAH RIVERS) SCHAETS 
(OR sKAATS), married 1794, half-length, ca. 
1816 at New York; Juternational Business 
Machines Corporation, New York. (p. §1) 

MRS, MOSES (LOUISA LENTNER ) SEWALL, b. 1805, 
(sister of Catherine Leniner) and her Two 
sons (John Lentner Sewall, b. 1830 and Wil- 
liam Bull Sewall, b. 1832), probably 1836 at 
New York; unlocated. (note, this is one pic- 
ture and not two, as previously stated; p. 49) 

Louis SIMOND (1767-1831), French painter and 
merchant, resident of New York City 1792- 
1815; “portrait—with hands,” 1806 at New 
York; unlocated (probably in France). (see 
p- 387, Autobiography; p. 50) 

PATRICK TRACY (1711-1789), merchant; 1784 
at London; Patrick Tracy Jackson, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on loan at the National Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D.C. (p. 54) 

MRS. JOHN (SARAH HOPE HARVEY) TRUMBULL, 
1774-1824, wife of the artist, bust; S. R. Mc- 
Culloch, Kirkwood, Missouri, on deposit at 
the National Collection of Fine Arts, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D.C. (p. 56) 

JOHN M. TRUMBULL, 1784-1859, the artist’s 
nephew, half-length, ca. 1800 at London; 
Heyward Isham, New York. (p. 57) 

MRS. JOSEPH (AMELIA DYER) TRUMBULL (mar- 
ried 1777), later MRS. HEZEKIAH WYL- 


LYS (married 1785), half-length, 1777 or 
1778 at Lebanon, Conn., partially repainted 
(by another hand—Ralph Earl?) , Connecti- 
cut Historical Society, Hartford, Conn. (p. 
59) 

MRS. JONATHAN MAYHEW (AMELIA MARIA 
PHELPS) WAINWRIGHT (married 1818), half- 
length seated, 1822 at New York; The Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. (see 
p. 388, Autobiography; p. 61) 

GEORGE WASHINGTON (1732-1799), first Presi- 
dent of the United States, bust, replica of the 
1793 portrait; Estate of Mrs. Arthur (Elea- 
nor Jay) Iselin. (p. 64) 

(2?) WATERS, bust (?), 1790 at Phila- 
delphia; unlocated. (p. 65) 

, replica, larger than the original; un- 
located. (p. 65) 

JAMES WATSON (1750-1806), Senator from New 
York, bust, 7804 at New York; James Scrib- 
ner Hopkins, Delaware County, Roxbury, 
New York. (p. 65) 

, replica, 1827 at New York; Munson- 
Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica, New York. 
(p. 65) 

ARTHUR WELLESLEY, DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
(1769-1852), British general and statesman, 
bust, 1815 at London; Estate of George 
Hyde Clarke, Cooperstown, N.Y. (p. 66) 

MRS. HEZEKIAH WYLLYS, see MRS. 
JOSEPH TRUMBULL. (p. 68) 

Miniature of an UNKNOWN MAN, Mrs. Arthur 
M. Greenwood, Marlborough, Mass., delete 
entirely, see miniature of Thomas Paine. (p. 
68) 

Miniature of an UNKNOWN MAN (?); Dr. How- 
ard Townsend, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. delete 
entirely (copy by Jacob H. Lazarus after 
Trumbull’s miniature of Philip Schuyler, 
now at the Schuyler Mansion, Albany, N.Y.). 


(p. 69) 


HISTORICAL 


THE SORTIE FROM GIBRALTAR, preliminary 
sketch in pen and wash, 1786 at London; 
Jonathan Trumbull Isham, New York. (p. 
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, replica, ca. 1840, Caldwell Colt Rob- 
inson, Newport, R.1., on loan at the Lyman 
Allyn Museum, New London, Conn. (p. 77) 


MAPS 


MILITARY MAP OF NEW LONDON 
HARBOR, indicating coast artillery fire capa- 
bility from four fortified positions—Forts 
Griswold, Trumbull and Town Batteries, 
April 1776, Gov. Jonathan Trumbull Papers, 
Connecticut State Library, Hartford, Conn. 
(note, copied, in part, by Louis F. Middle- 


brook for his “Maritime Connecticut during 
the American Revolution,” Salem, Essex In- 


stitute, 1925.) (p. 93) 


ARCHITECTURE 


MEETINGHOUSE (Congregational), Lebanon, 
Conn., 1804-1807, largely destroyed in the 
great hurricane of 1938, restorations by the 
late J. Frederick Kelly and his brother, Henry 
Schraub Kelly, of New Haven, Conn., com- 


pleted in 1954. (p. 94) 
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1. John Trumbull, Brigade Major Roger Alden, 1777 (Courtesy 
Mrs. Roger Alden Derby. Photo: Frick Art Reference Library) 
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3. John Trumbull, Joseph Trumbull, 1777, sepia 
(Courtesy Hall Park McCullough) 


2. John Trumbull, Mrs. Joseph (Amelia Dyer) Trumbull, 1777. Repainted, 
1788-90, possibly by Ralph Earl (Courtesy Connecticut Historical Society) 


4. George Washington, sepia. Forgery signed and dated 1776 
(Courtesy Yale University Art Gallery) 
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1. St. John the Baptist. Cologne, Wallraf-Richart 


Here attributed to the Badia a Isola Master 


a 


NOTE 


THE “MISSING” PANEL FROM A 
DISPERSED POLYPTYCH BY THE 
BADIA A ISOLA MASTER* 


GERTRUDE COOR-ACHENBACH 


During a recent visit to the restoration laboratory of 
the Wallraf-Richartz Museum, Cologne, the writer 
by chance came across the illustrated panel of St. John 
the Baptist (Fig. 1).? Somewhat earlier this painting 
had been taken out of storage (where it had lain for 
half a century), had been submitted to a wax treat- 
ment to fasten the numerous particles of loose paint 
and gold, and had been photographed, apparently for 
the first time. It was very unexpected to find that the 
painting is still the property of the Wallraf-Richartz 
Museum (Inv. No. 608) because, according to in- 
quiries made a few years ago, it was sold by this institu- 
tion together with eight panels from the same polyp- 
tych sometime after World War I. Due to the long 
neglect of the panel and the grave upsets caused the 
Museum by two world wars, the authorities were no 
longer aware that the St. John the Baptist is one of the 
nine polyptych parts listed in the Wallraf-Richartz 
Museum catalogues between 1869 and 1888 as prob- 
able products of Ugolino da Siena. In the most recent 
inventory, that of 1925, the painting is referred to as 
an unknown Italian example of ca. 1400. 

The polyptych to which the panel with the Precursor 
belonged showed the Virgin and Child flanked by SS. 
John the Evangelist, John the Baptist, Paul, and 
Peter, surmounted by representations of Christ and 
four Angels, all in half-length. The work had been 
acquired more than a hundred years ago in Siena by 
the German painter Johann Anton Ramboux, who 
had taken it to Cologne. After the artist’s death in 
1866 it was dispersed. The panel with the Madonna 
and Child was bought by an ecclesiastic from Utrecht 
and can now be studied in this city’s Central Museum. 
The other nine parts of the pentaptych were purchased 
by the Wallraf-Richartz Museum, but of these parts 
eight were sold in the 1920’s. The three paintings with 
Saints were acquired by Mrs. William H. Hill of 
Boston, who still owns them. Of the Christ and Angels 
the present location remains to be discovered. 

On the basis of Ramboux’s catalogue of the Italian 
paintings in his collection, in 1952 I attempted a re- 


1. In connection with this note consult G. Coor-Achenbach, 
“A Dispersed Polyptych by the Badia a Isola Master,” ART 
BULLETIN, XXXIV, 1952, pp. 311-316. The history and bibliog- 
raphy of the “missing” panel are discussed in this article. In 
the schematic reconstruction drawing there (p. 315) the 
two panels with Saint John have been placed at either end of 
the pentaptych. Since then the writer has realized that they 
should have been placed next to the Madonna and Child be- 
cause in Ducciesque altarpieces the Baptist is found as a rule 
adjacent to Mary and her Son, to whom he frequently points. 

2. I wish to thank the authorities of the Wallraf-Richartz 
Museum for permission to publish this painting, and I wish to 
acknowledge in particular Dr. Annemarie Spahn’s great help- 


construction of the dispersed altarpiece. Inasmuch as 
no information could be obtained on the whereabouts 
of the panel with the St. John the Baptist during the 
last thirty years, and it was not known how it looked, 
it was possible to make only general statements about 
it. 

There was good reason to suppose that it was about 
60 x 30 cm, that its composition, iconography, and 
style agreed with the companion pieces (and conse- 
quently that the Precursor was turned to the left), 
and that the figure was very possibly depicted with a 
cross-staff in one hand and pointing with the other. 
Indeed, the Cologne painting, which measures 59.5 x 
30 cm matches perfectly the panels with the three 
companion Saints in regard to the general arrange- 
ment of the figure under a round arch, large size and 
delicate engraving of the halo (which shows the same 
pattern of floral scrollwork as does the halo of the 
pendant St. John; the Apostles’ nimbi furnish a 
parallel in identical patterns), position, costume, form, 
and color. Even the modern black lines of the arch, 
halo, eyes, and name inscription—conceivably Ram- 
boux’s handiwork—connect the painting with the 
others. However, the panel with the St. John the 
Baptist is the only one which has preserved the original 
size and includes arms and hands. The parts with 
representations of the Virgin and Child and the SS. 
John the Evangelist, Peter, and Paul have been cut 
down so much that the Cologne painting alone is 
indicative of the general aspect of the half-length fig- 
ures in the main tier of the original altarpiece and 
explains why Ramboux described the male personages 
as knee-length figures. 

The Cologne painting has suffered the ravages of 
time and poor environment, has lost a part of its 
original colors and gold, and undergone some crude 
restorations. Yet, in spite of its unfavorable condition, 
it still reveals itself as an outstanding example from 
Duccio’s surroundings and, more specifically, as a 
product of the Badia a Isola Master. With his semi- 
transparent, pink-brown flesh, dark brown hair, olive 
green fur, and dark red mantle with gold striations, 
the monumental, solemn Baptist is a characteristic 
figure of Duccio’s earliest pupil, who was perhaps 
Nerio di Ugolino, the father of the well-known painter 
Ugolino di Nerio.* 

PRINCETON, N.J. 


fulness in my researches. 

3- The reason for suggesting this identification is found in 
my paper on Ugolino di Nerio in ART BULLETIN, XXXVII, 1955, 
p. 164. Still another painting which I have come across since 
1952 and attribute to the Badia a Isola Master is the exquisite 
group of the affectionate Virgin and Child in the Clowes Col- 
lection, Indianapolis (reproduced in Apollo, xxiv, October, 
1936, fig. p. 214; and in Pantheon, xvill, 1936, fig. p. 258). 
This representation, which Van Marle assigned to Duccio and 
Weigelt to Segna di Bonaventura, would seem to have been 
executed a few years after the Ramboux polyptych, most likely 
shortly after 1310. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HENRI FRANKFORT, The Birth of Civilization in the 
Near East, Indiana University, Bloomington, 1951. 
Pp. 116, 24 pls. $4.00. 


The Art and Architecture of the Ancient Orient (‘The 
Pelican History of Art), Baltimore, Penguin Books, 
1955. Pp. 279; 117 text figs.; 1 folding map; 
192 pls. $8.50. 


The first of the two books to be reviewed here is 
the expanded version of lectures delivered by Henri 
Frankfort at the University of Indiana in 1948-1949. 
The fact that it has been considered necessary to bring 
the slender volume to the attention of readers of THE 
ART BULLETIN at this late date indicates its importance. 

In this book Frankfort concentrated on the social 
and political innovations in Egypt and Mesopotamia in 
the latter part of the fourth and in the third millennium, 
the time at which civilizations had emerged in these 
two cultural centers. He conceived of each of these 
civilizations as having a certain “cultural style” which 
“shapes its political and judicial institutions, its art as 
well as its literature, its religion as well as its morals.” 
This elusive identity of a civilization is called by him 
its form and the changes occurring within it, dynamics. 
It is interesting to note that these two principal aspects 
of civilization, form and dynamics, appear to parallel 
concepts held by the Sumerian inhabitants of Mesopo- 
tamia, namely essence plus destiny on the one hand, 
and activating feature on the other, as suggested by 
E. A. Speiser.* 

Frankfort’s basic idea was that the form of a civiliza- 
tion emerged complete in its essential elements. To 
prove this he contrasted several features of Mesopo- 
tamian civilization with those prevailing at the same 
time in Egypt: “The earliest written documents of 
Mesopotamia served a severely practical purpose; they 
facilitated the administration of large economic units, 
the temple communities. The earliest Egyptian inscrip- 
tions were legends on royal monuments or seal en- 
gravings identifying the king’s officials. The earliest 
representations in Mesopotamian art are preponder- 
antly religious; in Egyptian art they celebrate royal 
achievements and consist of historical subjects. Monu- 
mental architecture consists, in Mesopotamia, of tem- 
ples, in Egypt of royal tombs. The earliest civilized 
society of Mesopotamia crystallized in separate nuclei, 
a number of distinct, autonomous cities—clear-cut, 
self-assertive polities—with the surrounding lands to 
sustain each one. Egyptian society assumed the form 
of the single, united, but rural, domain of an absolute 
monarch.” (pp. 49-50) 

This quotation has been given in full because it is 
the summary of what Frankfort subsequently attempted 
to prove in detail by the evidence of archaeology, art, 
and literature. The latter, in which he was not himself 
an expert, was at his disposition at the Oriental Institute 


through scholars like Jacobsen, Landsberger, Oppen- 
heim, and Wilson, who shared with Frankfort their 
vast knowledge of published and unpublished material. 

No one will agree with all of the conclusions pre- 
sented in the author’s synthesis. In particular, his in- 
terpretation of the Egyptian evidence may arouse some 
controversy. Nevertheless, this informative and stim- 
ulating book remains the essential introduction to the 
study of ancient Near Eastern civilization. 

The Art and Architecture of the Ancient Orient 
may be an even more enduring book. It provides the 
framework for ancient Near Eastern art with many 
of the chronological and stylistic divisions resulting 
from the excavations of the Oriental Institute under 
Frankfort’s direction. The author himself, however, 
studiously avoided giving the impression of finality to 
facts and theories which are still a matter of debate. 
This must have been an extraordinarily difficult task 
in view of the restricted space at his disposition. ‘There 
is no unnecessary word in the entire book. It is sur- 
prising how much information Frankfort was able to 
compress into chapters of two or three pages. Material 
previously treated by him is referred to only briefly, for 
example, cylinder seals, the limited treatment of which 
was doubtlessly due to Frankfort’s justified assumption 
that everyone seriously interested in the subject had read 
his Cylinder Seals, 1939. 

Most of the well-known monuments of ancient 
Near Eastern art are represented in the illustrations 
by often new and interesting photographs. More re- 
cently discovered objects which are not so widely 
known are also included—the magnificent head from 
Atchana-Alalakh in Syria, found by Sir Leonard 
Woolley (pls. 137-138), the strikingly naturalistic 
terracottas of the Kassite period from Dur Kurigalzu 
in Iraq (pl. 70 B,C) and the kneeling votary figure 
from Larsa (pl. 64). One may be surprised, however, 
to find included on pls. 80-81 an object about which 
many scholars as well as the reviewer have grave 
doubts—the amber statuette of an unidentified king 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

The quality of the reproductions is excellent through- 
out. Moreover, there are 117 helpful text figures, 
consisting of ground plans, reconstructions, and addi- 
tional works of art, which add further to the total 
number of ancient Near Eastern objects reproduced. 

There are, of course, some problems on which one 
may disagree with the author. Chief among them is 
his evaluation of the sculptures of geometric style from 
the Diyala region. He considered them to be represen- 
tative of the earlier style of the Second Early Dynastic 
period in Mesopotamia and described the latter as “a 
plastic style in which the chaotic reality of visual impres- 
sions is mastered by the creation of a perfectly homoge- 
neous, self-contained, three-dimensional form, of an 
abstract order” (p. 25). Frankfort’s admiration for the 
geometric style was doubtless caused by its relationship 


1. The Idea of History in the Ancient Near East, New Haven, 1955, pp. 37-38 and n. 5. 
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to Cubism, which has shaped the taste of many people 
from his generation to the present. If any confirmation 
were needed for this supposition, it would be furnished 
by a reference to a book by J. J. Sweeney* which in- 
dicates the trend of Frankfort’s reading in aesthetics 
at the time of the discovery of the sculptures at the 
Diyala site of Tell Asmar. The first publication of these 
sculptures appeared in the Illustrated London News® 
and was followed by an article in the Burlington Maga- 
zine.* In this article and in more expanded form in 
Sculpture of the Third Millennium, Frankfort ex- 
pressed his ideas about what he then considered the first 
monumental style in Mesopotamian sculpture. He 
showed that its most characteristic feature was the 
cylindrical form which remained basic in Mesopo- 
tamian art throughout its subsequent development. 
Excavation of more statues at the Diyala sites and the 
discovery at Warka of the remarkably naturalistic 
female head (pl. 7), made necessary a re-evaluation 
of this material in More Sculpture from the Diyala 
Region.’ In the introduction to the latter book he 
stated that “we may understand the Warka head and 
the Khafaje statuette (pl. 9B) as works of the earliest 
formative phase of Mesopotamian art, from which the 
abstract works of the Early Dynastic period emerge 
as the first established archaic style.”® ‘This implies not 
only a development from naturalism to abstraction but 
also from highly developed technical proficiency as 
manifested, for example, in the lion-demon of the 
Protoliterate period (pls. gC and 10) to the more 
simplified and cruder carving of the geometric style 
(pls. 13-17). 

Again Frankfort’s views concerning ancient de- 
velopments reflect the influence of the artistic develop- 
ment in his own time in which the leading artists re- 
jected naturalism and the elaborate techniques by 
which it had been achieved. One may wonder, how- 
ever, whether the ancient Mesopotamian artists should 
be judged by the same standards as those of modern 
times and whether such a radical change in direction 
and technique as can be observed between the Late 
Protoliterate works and those of the Second Early 
Dynastic period could have come about entirely as 
the result of a change in ideas and in taste. 

The reviewer feels that, on the contrary, a foreign 
stimulus for the Diyala style should at least be consid- 
ered, and that, furthermore, the Diyala style may have 
been somewhat cruder and more provincial than other 
contemporary schools of Mesopotamian sculpture. In 
order to prove the first point, it should be mentioned 
that there are at present no works which would show 
how the geometric or abstract style had “emerged” 
from the earlier naturalistic one, since no large free- 


2. Plastic Redirections in Twentieth Century Painting, Chi- 
cago, 1934, cited in Frankfort’s Sculpture of the Third Mil- 
lennium, OIP 44, 1939, p. 19 N. 1. 

3- May 19, 1934, pp. 774-777- 

4. March 1935, pp. 110ff. 

5. OIP 60, 1943. 

6. ibid., p. 4. 

7. Bull. of the Amer. Inst. for Iranian Art and Archaeol- 


standing sculpture has been discovered in layers of the 
First Early Dynastic period which separates the Second 
from the Protoliterate age. Moreover, the abstract 
style has all the freshness and vigor of a new departure. 
A theory voiced many years ago by A. E, Eltz* that 
wooden statues inspired the Diyala style, still seems 
very plausible, especially in view of the fact noted by 
Frankfort that “the carvers of this school proceeded 
with a boldness which would have horrified those true 
and congenital workers in stone, the contemporary 
Egyptians” (p. 26). 

Another indication for the possible foreign origin 
of the geometric Diyala style is its dissimilarity to the 
subtly modeled contemporary metal work, again noted 
by Frankfort (p. 27), who also pointed out that model- 
ing later was the favored technique in Mesopotamia 
and that the abstract style of the Second Early Dy- 
nastic period never reappeared (p. 28). 

Lastly, a foreign stimulus for the geometric style 
could be connected with the introduction by new- 
comers in the plain of the plano-convex bricks which 
mark the inception of the Early Dynastic period at 
Mesopotamian sites, distinguishing the layers of this 
age from those of the preceding Protoliterate period.® 

The reviewer’s second suggestion concerns the pos- 
sibility that some of the crudeness of the Diyala style 
and perhaps even its stark geometry may be due to the 
fact that it was a provincial manifestation. So far, only 
three sculptures contemporary with the geometric 
style of the Diyala sites have been found outside this 
region. One is a very poor figure of Diyala type dis- 
covered at Nippur as noted by Frankfort.° The sec- 
ond is a figure of a bull-man from Jokha, the ancient 
site of Umma,” to which may probably be added a 
smaller figure of similar type.** Both the figure 
from Umma and the smaller one are carved more 
subtly and with greater modeling than is apparent in 
the Diyala style statues. The third sculpture is a small 
alabaster figurine discovered by Fuad Safar at Eridu.’” 
As far as the poorly reproduced photograph permits 
judgment, the statue is sculptured with geometric sim- 
plicity but with great precision and perfectly rounded 
forms. Style and stratigraphy of this figurine suggest 
that it may be contemporary with the figures of geo- 
metric style from the Diyala region to which it seems, 
however, to be technically superior. Lastly there is a 
figure found at Tell Asmar itself together with the 
hoard of the principal statues of geometric style, which 
differs from the latter not only by its material, a trans- 
lucent alabaster of a dark amber color, but also by 
the carving of the lower part of the body which shows, 
in Frankfort’s words, “the legs modeled with a sense 
for musculature and bone which is not to be found in 


ogy, June 1938, pp. 204-205. 
8. Cf. P. Delougaz, “Plano-convex Bricks . . . ,” Studies 
in Ancient Oriental Civilization, vii, especially pp. 37-38. 
g. P. 239 n. 29. Now also published on the cover of 
Archaeology, v, Summer, 1952. 
10. Sculpture of the Third Millennium, pl. 115, no. 206. 
11. Cf. Seton Lloyd in Sumer, 11, 1946, pp. 1-5 and pl. 11. 
12. ibid., V1, 1950, pl. III. 
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any of the other statues of the Square Temple.””* 


Frankfort himself concluded that the figure might 
derive from another workshop, possibly not situated in 
Tell Asmar.** 

In Stratified Cylinders from the Diyala Region*® 
Frankfort pointed to the provincial character of this 
material in contrast to the work produced in the great 
cultural centers of the south. It is at least possible that 
the larger sculptures stood in a similar relationship to 
those of the southern sites and that the true picture has 
been somewhat distorted by the accidental discovery of 
so many examples in the Diyala region. 

Whether the foreign influence postulated by the 
reviewer for these works was operative also in the 
south cannot be decided on the basis of so little evi- 
dence. In general, however, wars and invasions, cap- 
ture of craftsmen, migration of artists or of whole 
ethnic groups, or trade which so decisively influenced 
the course of later Islamic art in Iraq and in the other 
regions of Western Asia as shown by R. Ettinghausen 
may be assumed to have also played some role in the 
development of art in ancient Mesopotamia.*® 

Frankfort’s basic views on Mesopotamian art, how- 
ever, which parallel his concepts of Mesopotamian 
civilization as a whole, tend to minimize such external 
influences and to stress primarily the internal develop- 
ment. It is doubtless true that foreign influences can 
be effective only if for internal reasons the ground has 
been prepared for their acceptance. Failure to give 
sufficient consideration to foreign inspirations, how- 
ever, may result in overlooking connections which may 
be of importance in the appraisal of the art of a given 
period. 

Thus, another case in which foreign connections 
should at least be considered is the style of the Old 
Babylonian head in the Louvre, pl. 63, which Frank- 
fort described as a “rugged, worn, immensely power- 
ful physiognomy” (p. 59). This head seems strongly 
reminiscent of the Egyptian heads of kings Senusret III 
(1887-1850 B.c.) and Amenemhet III (1850-1800 
B.c.).'" There oblique depressions mark the rings 
under the eyes, parallel depressions descend from the 
base of the nostrils, and a third, very short pair of 
lines is formed by the corners of the mouth. Together 
with the precisely defined but gently curved lips and 
soft treatment of the flesh, these lines impart to the 
Egyptian heads expressions variously described as 
saturnine, disillusioned, or lined with responsibility. 
The same device is used for the Mesopotamian head 
of pl. 63 to produce a very closely related expression. 

The classification of the Mesopotamian head in the 
time of Hammurabi (ca. 1792-1750 B.c.) by Frank- 
fort seems questionable in view of the incipient schema- 
tization found in the two inscribed monuments of 
Hammurabi’s reign, the relief on the stele that bears 
his law-code (pl. 65) and the votary from Larsa 


13. Sculpture of the Third Millennium, no. 16, pls. 26-27. 

14. tbid., p. 25. 

15. OIP 72, 1955, p. 12. 

16. R. Ettinghausen, Unity and Variety in Muslim Civiliza- 
tion, Chicago, 1955, pp. 107ff., especially pp. 109-114. 
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(pl. 64). In the figures of the stele, the beards are 
rendered by what appear to be a succession of hori- 
zontal pads. In the figure of the votary the whiskers 
are given a different but equally summary treatment 
and the face has little or none of the modeling which 
characterizes the head of pl. 63. The beard of the 
latter, however, is found in closely similar manner in 
a very naturalistic terracotta head (pl.:54C) which 
Frankfort himself included among the works of the 
Isin Larsa period (2025-1763 B.c.) which preceded 
the time of Hammurabi. 

With the date of the Mesopotamian head pushed 
back before Hammurabi, it becomes contemporary with 
the Egyptian examples. Should one assume that within 
the nineteenth century B.c. Egypt and Mesopotamia 
independently gave sculptural expression to the same 
idea of a ruler worn by the cares of kingship? This 
seems scarcely possible in view of the difference that 
existed between the conception of kingship in the two 
countries. Some form of Egyptian influence on the 
Babylonian sculpture is a more likely explanation. The 
ways and means of such influence, however, lie entirely 
in the field of speculation. Even its extent cannot be 
gauged, beyond suggesting that it may have been quite 
sporadic, since the statue of Ishtup-Ilum from Mari 
(pl. 60) which could not have been very much earlier 
(but which is somewhat provincial, cf. Frankfort p. 
58), shows none of this expressiveness in the face. It 
is not possible, however, as stated by Frankfort, p. 57, 
to be certain about developments in Mesopotamian 
sculpture of this period, since so very little is preserved. 
The depressing ratio between the number of sculptures 
created and those known today was brought out by 
the recent publication of a date-list of the Babylonian 
king Samsu-ditana, the last king of Hammurabi’s dy- 
nasty who ruled before and after 1600 B.c.** Of fifteen 
statues of the king dedicated to various deities, not one 
is known to us. 

The great sculptural activity in Babylonia docu- 
mented by this and other texts, as well as Babylonian 
and later Assyrian political prestige, may justify Frank- 
fort’s viewpoint concerning the pervading influence 
of Mesopotamian art in the peripheral regions. In the 
case of the Hittite sculpture of the capital in the period 
of the New Hittite Empire (ca. 1400-1200 B.C.) 
Frankfort was able even to support his suggestion for 
stylistic relation to Babylonian sculptural tendencies 
with a letter from a Hittite to a Kassite king of Baby- 
lonia. In the letter the Hittite ruler asked for the 
loan of a Babylonian sculptor whom he would send 
back “as soon as he had finished his work, as he had 
already done on a former occasion when borrowing a 
sculptor from the Kassite’s father” (p. 122). 

While one may agree with Frankfort and others on 
the division in the Hittite art of the Empire between 
the more international modeled style of the capital 


17. Cf. C. Aldred, Middle Kingdom Art in Ancient Egypt, 
London, 1950, pls. 50-51, 58, 59. 

18. S. Feigin and B, Landsberger, “The Date List of 
Samsu-ditana,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies, XIV, 1955, 
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and the flat, linear one found at the other sites, his 
dating of the lion gate sculptures from Malatya (pl. 
133 and p. 129) in the period of the Empire is difficult 
to accept on the basis of the present evidence. ‘The point 
at issue in the dating of the Malatya sculptures is 
whether or not they are to be regarded as a link be- 
tween the art of the Hittite Empire and that of the 
neo-Hittite kingdoms. Akurgal’s dating ca. 1050-900 
B.c.’” assures the continuity between Hittite and neo- 
Hittite art; Frankfort’s dating denies it. This fully 
expresses the views of Frankfort, who replaced the 
customary term Late- or neo-Hittite for the sculpture 
of the North Syrian and South East Anatolian sites 
by North Syrian, in order to avoid any suggestion of 


continuity. 


According to Frankfort, North Syrian sculpture 
came into being as a result of the attempt by North 
Syrian princelings to imitate as far as possible the 
splendor of the Assyrian palaces. This implies a dating 
of the sculptures, which the reviewer conservatively 
continues to call neo-Hittite, in or after the time of 
Ashurnasirpal II (883-859 B.c.), whose artists ap- 
pear to have provided the first extensive sculptural 
decoration of an Assyrian palace. While at variance 
with most publications on neo-Hittite sculpture, Frank- 
fort’s dating for the sculptures of the North Syrian 
site of Tell Halaf is confirmed by Moortgat’s con- 
clusions concerning these works.”° 

Some light on the problem of the existence of North 
Syrian sculpture before the time of Ashurnasirpal may 
be shed by a stele discovered at Tell Ashara in North 
Syria.”* According to its Assyrian inscription, the stele 
was erected by Tukulti Ninurta II (890-884 B.c.), 
the father of Ashurnasirpal II, after a victory over 
the Aramean town and province of Lage. Though 
commissioned by an Assyrian king and presenting 
motifs also found in the Assyrian repertory, the execu- 
tion of these motifs is quite as un-Assyrian as that of 
the neo-Hittite works of the subsequent period. The 
principal motif, the weather-god fighting a horned 
serpent, resembles less the Assyrian renderings of this 
theme” than a seal impression from ancient Nuzi in 
northern Mesopotamia, made in the fourteenth cen- 
tury B.c. during the domination of this region by 
Hurrians and their Mitannian overlords.** The head- 
dress of the god, furthermore, the top of which hangs 


down in the back, suggests association with even earlier 


seal designs made in the time of the Assyrian merchant 
colonies in eastern Anatolia, during the nineteenth cen- 
tury B.C. (impression on the tablet, Berlin V4 114385, 
unpublished). Lastly, the two small horns rising in 
front on the god’s headdress recall the headdress of the 
weather-god on the stele from Ras Shamra (Frankfort, 
pl. 141). These connections with earlier works of art 
of North Mesopotamia, North Syria, and perhaps East- 


19. Remarques stylistiques sur les reliefs de Malatya, 1946, 
p. 115. 

20. Cf. Tell Halaf, 111, 1955, p. 31. 

21. R. J. Tournay and Soubhi Sawaf in Ann. Arch. de 
Syrie, 11, 1952, pp. 169ff. 


ern Anatolia, indicate that there was an artistic tradition 
in the region of Lage in which these earlier elements 
were preserved and upon which the sculptor of the stele 
could draw for inspiration. Moreover, the very exist- 
ence of the stele executed in a non-Assyrian, crude, but 
not altogether incompetent manner, indicates that there 
was some man of Lage who could be charged by the 
Assyrian conqueror with carving a monument to his 
victory. This seems to the reviewer indubitable evidence 
of the existence of North Syrian art before the reign of 
Ashurnasirpal II. Frankfort’s arguments for the dat- 
ing of North Syrian sculpture therefore cannot be 
entirely accepted on the basis of the present evidence 
and may have to be modified as more material from 
this region becomes known. 

The last chapter of Frankfort’s book deals with the 
art of ancient Persia. In the dating of the Lurestan 
bronzes, Frankfort agrees with Ghirshman (Jran, 
1955, pp. 99-106) and others in dating the decorated 
nyterial in the early part of the first millennium B.c. 
and regarding it as nomad’s gear, made by native 
Iranian metal workers for one of the incoming peoples, 
Cimmerians, Scyths, or Medes. The reviewer has some 
reservations concerning this uniformly late date for 
these bronzes but finds convincing Frankfort’s sug- 
gestion for a connection between the latest stage of 
Lurestan work and Scythian art. He pointed out the 
fact that the zoomorphic juncture, that is the trans- 
formation of parts of one animal into a new and dif- 
ferent animal, occurs in Scythian objects only at a 
secondary stage, presumably after contact with the 
Lurestan bronzes in which this feature is ubiquitous 
(p. 212). 

The closing section of the volume, devoted to 
Achaemenian art, is one of the most rewarding. Frank- 
fort’s explanation of Achaemenian relief sculpture as 
“a form of decoration,” a subservient ornament (p. 
232), is truly brilliant. 

There is much to admire and much to discuss in 
this last great work by Henri Frankfort. The best sum- 
mary might be a sentence written in a memorial” by 
his friends and collaborators Pinhas Delougaz and 
Thorkild Jacobsen: “that work is and will long re- 
main a powerful influence in scholarship as much for 
the problems it sets and solves as for the vigorous, rich, 
and lively mind that informs it.” 


EDITH PORADA 
Queens College 
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The arts of India, until very recent years, have re- 
ceived only scant attention in America. While the arts 
of China and Japan were being appreciated by scholars, 
collectors, and even by a sizeable segment of the gen- 
eral public, those of their neighbor to the west were 
practically ignored. From the time our clipper ships 
sailed to Canton, our interests were turned toward the 
Far East, while England, because of political and eco- 
nomic bonds, focused more on India. Our pull toward 
the Far East was increased by Perry’s visit to Japan 
and by the subsequent influence of men such as Fenel- 
losa. Superb collections of Chinese and Japanese art 
soon were formed in America and, since 1890, have 
fired the imagination and scholarship of two genera- 
tions. During this time only a ridiculously small num- 
ber of Americans engaged in Indian studies. Ananda 
Coomaraswamy and W. Norman Brown were pio- 
neers, but even the works of these two major scholars 
can do no more than whet our interest in an area as 
large as India and as ancient. 

Through what the Buddhists call “contradictory 
causation,” meaning a bad action with a good effect, 
the misfortune of present day China has resulted in 
channeling interest to India. Within the past three 
years, several publications on the arts of that country 
have appeared almost simultaneously on the American 
book-stands. The first of these, Professor Benjamin 
Rowland’s The Art and Architecture of India,‘ is a 
systematic and solid survey. Dr. Stella Kramrisch’s 
The Art of India* has an interpretive text and excel- 
lent illustrations chosen with individual taste. India,° 
sponsored by UNESCO, is a pictorial survey of the mag- 
nificent paintings from the Buddhist caves at Ajanta. 

Now Heinrich Zimmer’s The Art of Indian Asia 
has provided an extensive corpus of photographs which, 
for the first time in one publication, gives an adequate 
view of the major monuments of India. The first of 
two large volumes includes the text, a substantial num- 
ber of illustrations, lists, maps, charts, and an excellent 
index, but, significantly, no bibliography. To Professor 
Joseph Campbell, who consecrated ten years to the 
editing of. Zimmer’s notes and lectures, and who se- 
lected the illustrations, the reader owes a great debt. 
Campbell was able to illustrate both lavishly and well. 
Sites like the cave temples of Ajanta and Elira are 
variously shown to include panoramas, facades, in- 
teriors, and many details. The photographs were taken 
by Eliot Elisofon and others whose sensitive awareness 
of the beauty of Indian forms makes the second vol- 
ume a memorable one. 

The text, unfortunately, does not offer rewards 
equal to those of the illustrations. It should have been 
the culmination of Dr. Zimmer’s brilliant career. In- 
stead, like most of his major works, it is a redaction 
of his lecture notes printed a decade or more after his 
death. Indeed, the editor explicitly states that “‘the 
present publication is neither a handbook nor a sys- 
tematic review; it is composed—as were Dr. Zim- 
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mer’s lectures—as an introduction.” Campbell also 
tells the reader that it “unites with his [Zimmer’s] 
Myths and Symbols in Indian Art and Civilization, 
The King and the Corpse, and Philosophies of India,” 
and that the “four publications are facets of a single 
vision and constitute, practically, a single work.” We 
may justifiably question whether an “introduction” of 
nearly 400 pages which is dependent on three other 
books constitutes a valid text in 1955. While the text 
contains much valuable material, it is also chaotically 
organized and redundant. At times it conveys the elo- 
quence and vigor of a great teacher expounding new 
theories. At other times, however, we hear the pro- 
fessor patiently doling out facts which no longer in- 
terested him, but which he felt had to be taught. No 
one can be blamed for this. It is simply the fate of a 
posthumous reconstruction. Nevertheless, it is a fault 
which seriously weakens the book’s function as an in- 
troduction to its subject. 

Chapter headings only partially reveal the structure 
of the text; they do not indicate the frequent intrusion 
of long, tangential passages. The first chapter is a very 
brief survey of “The Great Periods of Indian Art”; 
the second deals with the Indus Valley Civilization; 
the third is an excursus on Mesopotamian patterns in 
Indian art. This semi-historic rubric is then destroyed 
by a section of 85 pages on Indian ideals of beauty. 
The next, and most stimulating, chapter is a discus- 
sion on the symbolism of the lotus. The rest of Volume 
I is more conventionally divided into sections on archi- 
tecture and sculpture which, to some extent, are or- 
ganized chronologically. 

Zimmer was a Sanskritist who became fascinated by 
Indian art through a study of Indian myths. To these 
he brought a passion for Jungian interpretation. What 
value this method of explanation may have for under- 
standing the origins of legends depends on the reader’s 
acceptance of Jung’s psychology. In Zimmer’s earlier 
books, his interpretations might sometimes infuriate a 
reader, but they were always stimulating. In The Art of 
Indian A sia, however, the myths are retold more dryly 
and the Jungian thought implied rather than explicitly 
stated. 

While we question the validity of applying Jung’s 
theories to the study cf the origin of myth, we may 
also point out that the Jungian method does not serve 
to explain the changing meaning of a symbol and, 
therefore, of a myth, over a period of time. Nor can it, 
as a consequence, account for changes in style and 
iconography. It remains for the art historian to docu- 
ment and to interpret human motivation which, even 
to the greatest Indologists, has been obscured behind an 
opaque curtain of philosophic universals. 

We may take keen pleasure in following Zimmer’s 
intricate tracing of the Goddess Laksmi’s relationship 
to the lotus and of both to the Buddha. At the end of 
72 pages we may almost be convinced that, at Sanchi 
(Safici), “the lovely goddess Lotus, who is the essence 
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of this mystery, being herself that living process which 
is known on the one hand as strife and on the other 
as eternal being, is indeed a worthy personage to ap- 
pear, on a par* with Buddha, on the ornamental gates 
of the earliest extant stiipas. Without her there would 
be no revelation, since she is the field on which revela- 
tion appears; and without the Buddha there would 
be nothing to reveal, since he is what appears.” This is 
sonorous prose and good Indian philosophical thinking. 
But does it accord with the facts? 

What we actually know is that the gateways of the 
great stiipa at Sanchi were adorned with several repre- 
sentations of a female figure, each seated on a lotus 
pedestal beneath two elephants from whose trunks 
pour streams of water. Four or five centuries later, the 
same composition, lacking the streams of water, repre- 
sented the Goddess Laksmi. Zimmer, like others, has 
used the iconography of the later representation to 
identify the Sanchi figures as Laksmi. This opinion 
was challenged more than fifteen years ago by Alfred 
Foucher, who interpreted the subject as an incident 
from the birth of the Buddha.° According to legend, 
when the Buddha was born, two streams fell from the 
sky and washed the mother and child. The absence of 
the Buddha image in the Sanchi composition may be 
explained by the taboo which prevented the image 
from being depicted in any monuments as ancient as 
Sanchi. Thus, there is good reason to believe that the 
female figure and streams of water represent the lustra- 
tion of mother and child and that the composition is 
one among many on the gateway which illustrate dif- 
ferent incidents in the Buddha’s life. 

If we accept this Buddhist symbolism for the Sanchi 
motif, we must inquire further into its source. There 
are many instances in which Buddhist iconography bor- 
rowed from pre-existent Hindu forms. The Buddha 
image itself was derived directly from the Yaksa of 
non-Buddhist art. Though we read this motif as the 
lustration of the Buddha, its origin may, nevertheless, 
have been a lost prototype of Laksmi. In any case, it 
is improbable that Laksmi would have been shown “on 
a par” with the Buddha, for Buddhism, while recog- 
nizing the existence of Hindu deities, consistently sub- 
ordinated them to the Buddha. If a Buddhist of the 
first century associated Laksmi with this motif, it 
would not have been as “the essence of mystery” or 
the “field on which revelation occurs,” but as a major 
Hindu deity who had been captured by the Buddhists, 
subordinated to the Buddha, and made to serve Bud- 
dhist teachings. 

Zimmer did not take into consideration this very 
practical nature of Buddhist proselytizing. He attempted 
to analyze a symbol without inquiring into its purpose 
or temporal meaning. The iconography of Indian art 
often had different levels of reference, not all of which 
may be explained in terms of mystic spirituality. The 
Buddhist evangelist practiced a time-honored political 
method which is expressed in today’s maxim, “If you 


4. Italics are mine. 
5. With Sir John Marshall, The Monuments of Safchi, Cal- 
cutta, 1940, I, pp. 183ff. 


can’t beat ’em, join ’em.” Legends telling how the 
Hindu deities Indra and Brahma came to the Buddha 
for enlightenment were consciously composed in order 
to show the superiority of Buddhism over Hinduism. 
Later, a resurgent Hinduism reversed the process, 
and by means of ingenious sophistry brought the 
Buddha into the Hindu pantheon as an avatar of Vishnu. 
In the same way, Juggernaut, an aboriginal deity, was 
incorporated into Hinduism as yet another form of 
Vishnu. Most of the nonspiritual literature of early 
India has been permitted to die, but enough remains 
to prove that an intensely practical philosophy paral- 
leled the metaphysical speculations of the theologians. 
The Machiavellian character of the Arthasastra® is 
well known. Even in a religious work of such im- 
portance as the Lotus Sutra, a whole chapter is de- 
voted to upaya, which means no more nor less than 
expediency, and the white lie is many times defended 
as a means of proselytizing. 

This analysis undoubtedly lacks the grave and lofty 
spirituality customarily associated with religion, but 
it does accord with the facts in a Buddhist-Hindu strug- 
gle which, in a not too cold war, continued for several 
hundred years. If the point has been labored, it is be- 
cause the understanding of Indian art depends, as does 
the understanding of any art, on the knowledge of 
temporal and human forces, as well as on that of 
philosophic and religious texts. In failing to combine 
these, Zimmer is not alone. Stella Kramrisch’s indis- 
pensable The Hindu Temple, although a mine of 
information, also does not account for changes in 
style or iconography. Coomaraswamy’s profound Ele- 
ments of Buddhist Iconography’ would have us be- 
lieve that a symbol carried the same meaning in first 
century India as in seventh century Japan, that, for 
instance, a Japanese convert or even a monk was able 
to look upon a symbol with the understanding of a 
theologian who had lived in India centuries before. 
This is a thesis which must be examined in historical 
as well as in philosophical terms. Any introduction to 
Indian art which ignores the transmutation of ideas by 
man and time presents only a partial and romanticized 
picture, no matter how many philosophic refinements 
it may incorporate. 

Fortunately, in addition to his philosophical interests, 
Zimmer had a very real and sensitive comprehension 
of Indian art forms and some of his phrases are pene- 
trating descriptions of the Indian aesthetic. The follow- 
ing on the paintings of Ajanta, is an example of his 
ability to convey, in succinct and poetic prose, the par- 
ticular spirit of a monument: “The variety of the 
figures and attitudes, and of the arrangements of the 
groups, seems inexhaustible; yet the effect of this 
abundance is far from being chaotic or oppressively 
dense. There is no underlying geometrical structure 
to subdivide and clarify the surface, balancing the fig- 
ures in some obviously harmonious way that could be 
analyzed and explained. They assemble nimbly, like 
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light clouds, flocking together in the freest manner, 
yet without obscuring or interfering with each other. 
The art is one of natural abundance, intending a gentle 
representation of the rich and variegated profusion of 
life; a vigorous yet tender assertion of human vitality, 
supported and completed by the kingdoms of the plants, 
animals, and superhuman beings. For fundamental to 
the whole composition is a concept of the unity of life.” 

Despite such choice passages, the reader must re- 
main acutely critical throughout the text, for errors of 
fact and questionable statements are mixed with sound 
information. For instance, Zimmer rightly noted that 
the Deccan was the fountainhead of Indian stvle. But, 
at the same time, he confused differences in style re- 
sulting from chronological changes with those brought 
about by local traditions. His generalizations must also 
be scrutinized. On page 73 it is said that, “according 
to the mature doctrine of the Buddhism of the ‘Great 
Vehicle’ (mahayana), the proper aim of man is not 
nirvana, personal fulfillment through sanctity and ex- 
tinction—as it is in the doctrine of the ‘Littie Vehicle’ 
(hinayana)—but Buddhahood, universal saviorship, 
the imitation of the Enlightened One himself.” Such a 
generalization expresses only a narrow sectarian view- 
point and is simplification to the point of error. It does 
not even mention that, in some sects, Buddhahood was 
equated with nirvana, and fails to give any intimation 
of the importance of what was one of the problems 
which fragmented Mahayana Buddhism. 

In his reconstruction of Indian architecture, Zimmer 
remarked that the facade and interior of the Lomas Rsi 
cave (3rd century B.c.) is an “exact translation into 
stone” of a Toda hut. As we know them today, Toda 
huts are crude constructions of wicker bent in the 
shape of an arch. The carved facade of the Lomas Rsi 
cave, as those of all other chaitya caves, reproduces in 
stone a sophisticated architecture of bent wood. Even 
such details as huge wooden screws, which held the 
bent wood arch in position against horizontal beams, 
were carefully imitated by the skilled sculptor-builder. 
The wood architecture which was reproduced in 
India’s carved and constructed stone temples was the 
developed architecture of an urban civilization. The 
urform may have been a wicker hut. But to say that 
the chaitya derived from a Toda hut is as meaningless 
as to say that the facade of the Pantheon at Rome imi- 
tated domestic wood architecture in Greece. 

We find a more serious error on page 250 where we 
read that, “already at Karli, with its Buddhas on lotus 
calyxes, the Mahayana has arrived.” It is obvious, 
from the context, that Zimmer meant that the Buddhas 
on the facade of the Karli cave temple were a part of 
the first campaign which was carried out around 4.p. 
100. The Buddhas, however, were added some four 
centuries later. It is true that Mahayana had already 
developed in India by the beginning of the second cen- 
tury, but no trace of its symbolism appears in the orig- 
inal program at Ka4rli, or on any other monument 


prior to A.D. 100. 

On page 169 a Buddha is described as being in the 
indigenous Yaksa tradition, despite the toga-like dra- 
pery which clearly indicates a Romano-Gandharan 
tradition. 

A well-known torso in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (pl. 384) is identified as a Pala image (from 
Bengal) in black slate. Its correct provenance is 
Sanchi, and its material the common red sandstone 
of Sikri, which is about 100 miles south of Delhi. 
Plate 385, a Pala sculpture called the Goddess of the 
Ganges, is instead the earth Goddess Prthivi; the band 
across the breasts defines her as part of a triad with 
Vishnu and Laksmi. Plate 388 is certainly not a Ben- 
gal sculpture, but a distinctive example of elaborate 
Hoygala carving (Mysore, ca. 12th century). The 
Krishna Govardhana in plate 76a is probably of the 
fifth or sixth century, not of the third, and, according 
to recent evidence,® the date of the large standing 
Buddha from Sultangafij (now in the Birmingham 
Museum) is seventh century rather than fifth. Further, 
for the record, C. L. Fabri, described on page 42 as a 
“French archaeologist,” is a Hungarian by birth and 
an English national who has lived in Delhi since he 
was forced by the partition of India to leave Lahore 
where he had been curator of the museum. 

In general, the book would have been far more use- 
ful had a greater attempt been made to bring the 
material up to date, at least by means of additional 
footnotes. The only effort in this direction was the 
editor’s acceptance and presentation of early datings 
in accordance with Dr. Walter Spink’s unpublished 
doctoral dissertation for Harvard University. This 
thesis is a scholarly review of various studies which were 
undertaken by many different Indian historians and 
epigraphers with the purpose of clarifying, through 
correlated evidence, the dates of such important monu- 
ments as Sanchi, Karli, Nasik, and Udayagiri in 
Orissa. Since the only important revision of Zimmer’s 
text is the incorporation of Spink’s dates, one of the 
appendices might have been devoted to an explanation 
of them. Certainly, any system which reverses, how- 
ever correctly, the relative chronology of two such 
major monuments as Sanchi and Karli requires more 
than a reference to an unpublished document. 

Despite such errors and omissions, Zimmer’s insight 
and enthusiasm illuminate many passages throughout 
the book and complement the splendid illustrations. 
The persevering reader, by foraging through the text, 
may gather considerable knowledge and love of In- 
dian art and mythology. 

J. LEROY DAVIDSON 
The University of Georgia 


AMOS IH TIAO CHANG, The Existence of Intangible 
Content in Architectonic Form, Princeton, Prince- 


ton University Press, 1956. Pp. 72; 4 pls. $3.50. 


8. John Irwin, “Some Unknown Gupta Sculptures from Sultanganj,” Artibus Asiae, XVII, 1, 1954, pp. 34-38. 
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Not everyone would agree with the foreword to this 
study in describing what Dr. Chang offers “for all 
who begin to realize what a barrenness of spirit has 
overtaken their present efforts” as “‘a simple medium, 
as clear as spring water. . . .” Most readers, I think, 
will find it rather heavy going. But that is no criticism; 
a book about absolute values could hardly be anything 
else. Indeed, it is largely because he deals with a con- 
cept which has never been easy to communicate, and is 
particularly uncongenial now, that Dr. Chang’s work is 
significant. Ours is an age which generally thinks of 
“the absolute” as meaningless—or of art as its own 
absolute, which is the same thing. Ours is also an age 
which seems to acknowledge a certain spiritual insecu- 
rity—or barrenness—by experimentings and searchings 
for new directions, new horizons, to enrich and under- 
stand itself, to explore the Real. It is to this situation 
that Dr. Chang speaks, by offering a principle of 
creativity in art which, to use his own paradoxical lan- 
guage, is new because it is old—the principle that crea- 
tivity in architecture, or any art, is great in proportion 
to its being informed by certain universal and absolute 
values. 

Regrettably, however, on this basic principle itself 
the author barely touches. His concern is to describe 
such aspects of absolute value as are presented in the 
writings of Lao-Tzu and their application to present- 
day architectural design. This he does with an argu- 
ment so compact that to summarize it would mean re- 
producing the book; I think the more appropriate and 
useful function of a reviewer, therefore, should be to 
suggest a kind of introduction or apologia to it. For 
unless its basic principle be accepted, the full scope of 
Dr. Chang’s contribution to knowledge can hardly 
be appreciated. And to say that not every modern 
reader believes in absolute values, let alone that creativ- 
ity in art depends on them, would surely be saying the 
obvious. 

With or without knowing it, most modern people 
tend to think of art history in evolutionary terms, as 
consisting of three-part cycles—movements or trends 
which go through early, climactic, and late phases. 
This is a useful framework of reference; but it is 
often unfair to past and present art both, and explains 
very little about either. Past greatness it reduces to 
mere abstractions; present, to impossibility. Monu- 
ments like Chartres Cathedral, or the Parthenon, say, 
it judges great primarily because they embody “the 
highest spirit of their times,” to which earlier times lead 
up, and from which later ages decline. Present-day 
art likewise, it implies, can be great only if sensitive 
to, and working always within, the “modern spirit.” 
But unfortunately, it also implies that from the modern 
spirit great art is not to be expected; since clearly, how- 
ever we think of the present—whether as ending the 
Renaissance or beginning a new phase—it cannot be 
that climactic middle phase, that maturity or classicism, 


1. H. A. Groenewegen-Frankfort, Arrest and Movement, 
University of Chicago Press, 1951, p. 147: “We lack any hint 
of more daring artistic efforts which might form a prelude to 
the monuments of the earliest literate period . . . the partheno- 


in which cyclical theories call for great art to occur. 

Happily, there is nothing imperative about this habit 
of thought. It may be convenient so to organize his- 
tory, to say that when a Chartres or a Parthenon ap- 
pears, a primitive (or ideological, or early) phase of 
culture is over and a classic (mature, idealistic, etc.) 
phase has begun, and to call what follows later (actual- 
istic, decadent, etc.). But it is no more than a con- 
venience. There is no reason why, at any given time, 
one phase should end and another begin. Studies of 
history reveal no cycle-producing laws; what appear 
are only proposed patterns of events, on which no 
two scholars agree in detail, and to which shattering 
exceptions are always cropping up—from minor cases 
all the way to such a “despair of every orthodox art 
historian” as the earliest art of Mesopotamia.* And 
there is another more valid, and more creative, way 
of looking at history. 

Consider, by way of contrast with cyclical thinking, 
the following passage by Gilbert Murray: “. . . One 
of the greatest works of the Hellenic spirit, and espe- 
cially of fifth-century Athens, was to insist on what 
seems to us (sic?) such a commonplace truism, the 
difference between man and God. Sophrosyné in re- 
ligion was the message of the classical age. But the 
ages before and after had no belief in such a lesson. 
. . . The primeval kings and queens were treated as 
divine. Just for a few generations, it would seem, hu- 
manity rose to a sufficient height of self-criticism and 
self-restraint to reject these dreams of self-abasement 
or megalomania. But the effort was too great for the 
average world; and in a later age nearly all the kings 
and rulers . . . become divine beings again.””” 

The principle of history discovered here is limited 
neither to religion nor to Greece; it operates every- 
where. For common to every art we call “primitive” 
or “early” is the conceptual principle. Reality is the 
creation of a collective mind, is what a tribe or cul- 
ture has agreed upon its being; and common to every 
“ate” phase of art is likewise a Reality determined by 
the minds of men—individuals in this case, creating 
Realities of their own choosing all the way from 
trompe Poeil to abstractions to art itself. Between these 
phases of art, then, there is no essential difference, 
both being varieties of subjective relativism. What they 
represent is not the beginnings and endings of historical 
cycles, two segments of a wheel; rather, they are the 
common dead level of human thought—a flat plain of 
“normality” in art. In this plain there appear at in- 
termittent and unpredictable intervals certain peaks— 
brief periods of accomplishment still called, incon- 
gruously enough in a relativistic age, the “golden,” 
“great,” or “classic” ages. What makes them so, what 
sets “classic” art apart from the rest of history, is that 
in it Reality is the product of no mind, collective or 
individual; it is absolute. 

The Reality of classic art is by nature indefinable; it 


genesis of representational art in the Protoliterate period 
should be the despair of every orthodox art historian. . . .” 

2. “The Failure of Nerve,” Five Stages of Greek Religion, 
New York, Doubleday (Anchor), pp. 146-147. 
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is perceptible only through its operation, its embodi- 
ment. It is something which an artist neither invents 
nor manipulates, but attains to. (So is explained the 
curious fact, often commented upon, that “classic” 
artists seem almost unconscious of art as such. )* Beauty 
is not created, but sought for; an artist may discover 
it in earlier work, may realize it more perfectly in his 
own, but can never claim it as his own. (So classic 
temples perfect the archaic, so High Gothic perfects 
Romanesque, but so also classic forms are never static. ) 
Form is not imposed, but brought out; it is an intima- 
tion, within human limits, of a perfect and intangible 
order which is recognized as the structure behind all 
appearances, and so inherent in all material. (So oc- 
curs that curious similarity of form in classic phases of 
art as diverse as T‘ang, Gothic, Renaissance, Greek.) 
Classic art, in short, differs from all other art by 
having as its end product neither symbols nor things, 
but the idea of intangible essences which existed be- 
fore man, and will persist after him. (Ars longa, vita 
brevis.) It is with these intangible essences, or rather 
with a particular statement and application of them— 
Lao Tzu’s, and architecture—that Intangible Content 
in Architectonic Form is concerned. 

“Intangible Content,” in a sense, summarizes the 
major problem of this subject. How describe the Tao, 
the Reality beyond all predicates? Experience can see 
only its workings—or more correctly, perhaps, its 
nonworkings, its absence. Reason can tell only what 
it is not, not what it is. We depend, therefore, upon 
revelation and embodiment. Revelation, in the form 
of what certain inspired individuals—prophets, seers, 
saints—can express of their insights. Embodiment, in 
the form of classic art. An outstanding merit of Dr. 
Chang’s work is that in choosing to interpret archi- 
tectonic form in terms of the Tao-te-ching, he has 
brought out the important principle that great classic 
ages of art seem always to have come about through a 
creative cooperation between thinkers—or more ex- 
actly, a certain kind of speculative and inspired thought 
—and artists capable of expressing something of that 
thought in material form;* this alone would make the 
book worthwhile. 

The choice of Lao-Tzu as an exemplar, however, 
while understandable enough from Dr. Chang’s back- 
ground, does create enormous difficulties for him, and 
for most readers too, I think. That Lao-Tzu was 
among the greatest of seers is certain enough; but that 
his wisdom has come down to us distortedly is, unfor- 
tunately, equally certain—distorted by tradition, by 
archaic language, and by a particularly vague and 
aphoristic mode of expression. To describe (or better, 
intimate) the absolute as being the completely relative, 
is to invite confusion of thought in an age like ours—a 
confusion from which even Dr. Chang, if I interpret 
some passages correctly, may not always be immune. 
And to compound his difficulties, Dr. Chang’s applica- 


3. E.g., appendix to F. P. Chambers, The History of Taste, 
New York, 1932. 

4. Cf. the remarks of Frederick Hartt on this subject, in an- 
alyzing the collaboration of the Franciscan theologian Marco 


tions of Lao-Tzu’s principles are mainly theoretical. 
It might perhaps have made for more clarity had he 
drawn oftener on actual embodiments of the Tao in 
Chinese architectural tradition; when he does so, his 
subject springs to life: “Structural expression by con- 
taining intangible content means apparent heaviness 
in the supported part of a structure and apparent weak- 
ness in its supporting part. Through the suggestion by 
size variation, form movement, or material quality, an 
observer will experience the light bulkiness in apparent 
heaviness and the strengthened lightness in apparent 
weakness. This method is thoroughly applied in the 
construction of traditional Chinese architectonic form 
in which a bulky roof is visually raised in void by the 
movement of its curling form and its light columns are 
strengthened by color contrast and their context with 
a solid terrace.” (p. 46) And clarity would certainly 
have been helped by a more precise use of English, for 
example: “Time, although intangible, is more inti- 
mate [innate?] to man because it is more sensible 
[perceptible? ] within human organism itself and 
primarily makes up the continuity of life.” (p. 7) 
There would be no point in minimizing these diffi- 
culties. But that is not to minimize the book. The 
measure of Dr. Chang’s achievement is that its broad 
vision and insight surmount any particular limitations. 
In sum, Intangible Content in Architectonic Form 
wonderfully repays the intense and difficult reading it 
demands. 
ALAN GOWANS 
University of Delaware 


MARGARET R. SCHERER, Marvels of Ancient Rome. 
With a foreword by Charles Rufus Morey. Phaidon 
Press for the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York and London, 1955. Pp. 430; 1 color plate; 
2 figs., 222 pls. $7.50. 


The title of this book recalls suggestively and, I 
believe, intentionally, the mediaeval writings on the 
Eternal City, the Mirabilia Urbis Romae. What it has 
in common with them is inspired devotion to the sub- 
ject, but where the early authors present a fascinating 
mixture of casual observations, legends, facts and pure 
fiction, Miss Scherer gives us factual knowledge and 
sound scholarship. The secret of her art as a writer 
lies in the fact that her book has lost nothing of the 
fascination of her mediaeval predecessors. 

The theme of the book is “the changing continuity” 
of Rome, and this very approach makes it unlike any 
other book on Rome of which I know. Without the 
shackles of a rigid chronological or topographical order 
the reader is accompanied through the city and invited 
to reflect on the long history of its major monuments. 
The author introduces him to eyewitnesses of past 
generations and lets him take part in their first reac- 


Vigerio with Raphael and Michelangelo (“The Stanza d’Elio- 
doro and the Sistine Ceiling,” ART BULLETIN, XXXII, 1950, 
p- 214); growing evidence for the influence of poets on 
iconographical schemes in fifth century Greek art, etc. 
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tions. The choice of these eyewitnesses is one of Miss 
Scherer’s main contributions, and as a skilled con- 
férencier she intentionally keeps herself in the back- 
ground. The cavalcade of authors is long and spans 
the better part of two thousand years: from Martial, 
Juvenal, and Cassiodorus through the mediaeval pil- 
grims and Petrarca to Poggio Bracciolini, Andrea 
Fulvio and his Renaissance companions; from Goethe 
and Gibbon through Keats and Byron to Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, and that most charming and sharp-eyed 
English lady, Mrs. Charlotte Eaton, whose letters pub- 
lished in the volume Rome in the Nineteenth Century 
are a mine of fresh and humorous information on the 
subject. One finds stunning quotations in the pages 
of this book, like that of Gibbon, who confesses that he 
conceived the idea of his great work when he “sat 
musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the bare- 
footed fryars were singing Vespers in the temple of 
Jupiter,” or the thoughts of Countess Blessington when 
she met Letitia Bonaparte, Napoleon’s mother, among 
the ruins of the Palatine. 

Every generation forms its own picture of Rome 
and reinterprets the city according to its own tempera- 
ment. For demonstrating this fact and making it pleas- 
antly tangible not only profound erudition and an im- 
posing amount of reading is required, but also taste and 
artistry. The author fulfills these difficult prerequisites. 

The literary quotations are, in their turn, only com- 
panions to the main part of Miss Scherer’s work: the 
222 plates, which give us the monuments as seen by 
the eyes of artists through the ages. Even here the rep- 
ertory is immense and the difficulties of choice must 
have been very great. One looks with a renewed in- 
terest on the tondo which Taddeo di Bartolo painted 
in the ceiling of the chapel of the Palazzo Pubblico in 
Siena, and discovers not only the beautiful pattern of 
its design, but also its great documentary value. One 
is particularly grateful for the illuminating juxtaposi- 
tion of ancient drawings, like those of Heemskerck, Du 
Pérac, and Claude Lorrain, with modern photographs 
taken from the same vantage points as those used by the 
artists. Nothing can better prove the author’s point of 
the ‘changing continuity’ of this unique city. And vice 
versa, it is equally thought-provoking to be confronted 
with the early works of Corot and see how much Ro- 
man light and Roman vistas contributed to the forma- 
tion of his early style. 

A place of their own is taken by the early photo- 
graphs, some of which are of very high documentary 
value. I would particularly point out pl. 193 (Pantheon, 
with Bernini’s towers, demolished in 1883, still erect), 
pl. 203 (the view of the Tiber without the embank- 
ments) and the absolutely unique shot of the discovery, 
made in 1885, of the famous bronze statue of the 
Boxer (pl. 181). It may be excusable to place in the 
same category the watercolors of Roesler-Franz, the 
indefatigable portrayer of Rome and its inhabitants of 
the 1890’s. 

The weakest chapter of the book is its introduction, 
called “Mirrors of Rome,” where unessential informa- 


tion and second-rate quotations make heavy inroads on 
the limited space. 

It is a beautifully produced book with excellent half- 
tone plates and careful printing. In spite of all the 
many proper names and place names the misprints are 
few; a classicist would like to count among them the 
odd completion of the Pantheon inscription (caption 
under pl. 190). 

ERIK SJOQVIST 
Princeton University 


Friihmittelalterliche Kunst in den Alpenlindern (Art 
du Haut Moyen Age dans la Region Alpine; Arte 
delValto Medio Evo nella regione Alpina), Akten 
zum III. Internationalen Kongress fiir Friihmit- 
telalterforschung, ed. Linus Birchler, Edgar Pelichet, 
and Alfred A. Schmid, Olten and Lausanne, 1954. 
Pp. 372; figs. 171. 32 Swiss francs. 


The International Congress for Early Mediaeval 
Archaeology assembled for the first time in 1949 with 
the purpose of studying the art of the first millennium 
A.D. Since then it has met annually in one of the Cen- 
tral and Western European countries: Austria (1949), 
Italy (1950), Switzerland (1951), Spain (1952), 
France (1953), Germany (1954). Despite the fre- 
quency of these meetings, they have maintained an out- 
standingly high level. They are carefully prepared, 
the programs well balanced between visits to monu- 
ments and the reading of papers, and, among the lat- 
ter, between reports on individual monuments, surveys 
of the region where the meeting is held, and topics of 
wider range. Papers are read by invitation only. The 
group is small, the participants highly specialized, the 
tempo fast. Thus both the antiquarian learnedness and 
the all-too-general breadth by which congresses are so 
often plagued, have been kept as a rule to a minimum, 
and the participants leave with a feeling of having 
acquired, in exchange for their weary bones, a con- 
siderable amount of knowledge not otherwise available. 

The present volume contains the papers (in Ger- 
man, French, or Italian) read at the 1951 meeting 
in Switzerland. For the benefit of the readers of THE 
ArT BULLETIN, we list in English the table of con- 
tents with a few explanatory notes. 


H. VETTERS, “A Farmhouse in Upper Austria, Forti- 
fied in Late Antiquity.” 

F. MILTNER and R. EGGER, “Refuge Fortification and 
Episcopal Church: 1, Excavations at Lavant (East- 
ern Tyrol); 11, The Churches at Sabiona—Siben 
and Maria Saal.” Two interesting church plans of 
the sixth century, one single-naved with free-stand- 
ing priestbench, the other single-naved with continu- 
ous transept and three apses. For Lavant, see more 
recently, Jahreshefte des Osterreichischen Archae- 
ologischen Instituts, xi, Beiblatt (1954), cols. 
43ff., where a date prior to 740 is suggested for 
the baptistery inserted in the west part of the church. 
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P. VERZONE, “The Polygonal Apses of the Fourth and 
Fifth Centuries.” Rapid survey, adding little to our 
knowledge of the problem. 

G. P. BOGNETTI, “Types and Level of Civilization of 
the Lombards in Italy, based on the Data of 
Archaeology and Art History.” Attempt to set off 
Lombard stone engraving of the late sixth and 
early seventh centuries (Theodolinda plaque, Mon- 
za) against both the resurgence of interlace work 
since about 625, supposedly under Near Eastern 
influence, and the imitation of a Byzantine raised 
relief in the early eighth century (fragments of St. 
Maria di Aurona, Milan). See Gaetano Panazza’s 
meticulous catalogue of Lombard sculpture at Pavia, 
Arte del Primo Millenio, Turin, 1953, pp. 211ff. 

A. CREMA, “‘Recent Discoveries at §. Giovanni in Con- 
ca in Milan.” Remnants of an enormous church, 
17:53 m., single-naved, with semicircular apse, pos- 
sibly seventh or, in this reviewer’s opinion, sixth 
century. 

A. GRABAR, “The Frescoes of Castelseprio and the 
Occident.” On the evidence of the peculiar form in 
the frescoes of the halo with cross, and its recur- 
rence in Ottonian miniatures, and on the near iden- 
tity of the cycle with a list of illustrations from a 
lost Byzantine gospel, contained in a late ninth cen- 
tury manuscript at St. Gall, Grabar arrives at a 
date of ca. 900 for the Castelseprio murals and 
suspects as their source an Upper Rhenish convent 
which had absorbed Byzantine elements, for instance 
the Reichenau. 

F. FORLATI, “The First San Marco.” Suggests with- 
out sufficient grounds that, as early as the ninth 
century, St. Mark’s in Venice followed the cross 
plan of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople. 

W. F. VOLBACH, “Early Mediaeval Ivories in Switzer- 
land.” Assigns to the ten or so ivories preserved in 
Swiss churches and collections their historical dates. 
Interesting is his suggestion of an Upper Italian 
origin for the Asclepius caskets in Sitten and Chur 
and for the related Tyche casket at Dumbarton 
Oaks. 

j- Baum, “Carolingian Rock Crystal Carvings.” 
Views this art as reaching its peak in the reign of 
Lothar II (855-869). 

E. POESCHEL, “Early Christian and Early Mediaeval 
Architecture in Curratien.” Discussion of the well- 
known “Grisons type,” single-naved with three 
apses. See below. 

I. MULLER and 0, sTEINMANN, “Early History of Di- 
sentis.’ The authors trace the successive church 
buildings at Disentis in the Grisons, from ca, 720 

(St. Peter) through the middle (St. Martin I, with 
beehive crypt, ca. 750; St. Mary I, ca. 765) to 
the end of the eighth century (St. Martin II) and 
its survival as late as ca. 1000 (St. Mary II). 

w. sULsER, “The Church of St. Lucius at Church.” 
Excavations have brought to light a single-naved 
building, terminated by a semicircular apse shelter- 

ing three niches in its wall. The annular crypt, long 

known, was preceded by a rectangular space, 
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dropped below the level of the nave. The author 
suggests a dating during the first half of the eighth 
century. 

L. BIRCHLER, “Carolingian Architecture and Painting 
at Miinster-Miistair.” A discussion of the “Grisons 
type” of church (see below) is followed by a de- 
scription of the newly discovered cycle of murals 
at St. John at Miinster: 62 panels from the life of 
Christ in the nave (not counting a David cycle in 
20 panels which had been known since 1896); a 
Last Judgement on the west wall, the stories of the 
Baptist, St. Stephen and St. Peter in the apses, the 
first in the center, surmounted by a Deésis in the 
vault. The author suggests 800 as the terminus ad 
and hints at a possible derivation of the Peter scenes 
from the cycle extant in the chapel of John VII 
(705-707) at St. Peter’s in Rome. The discovery, 
together with Castelseprio, is probably one of the 
most impressive contributions to our knowledge of 
early mediaeval art. 

P. DESCHAMPS, “On the Interlace Sculpture and the 
Stuccos of St. John at Miinster.” Would assign the 
stuccoes of Miinster-Miistair “because of their higher 
quality” not to the ninth century, as those at Mals, 
but to the eleventh century. 

L. BLONDEL, “Survey of the Christian Buildings in 
West Switzerland prior to 1000.” Excellent com- 
pilation of the author’s previous research. See below. 

J. HUBERT, “The Churches with East Rotunda.” 
Starting from the sixth century church of St. Peter 
at Geneva, Hubert sketches the existence in the 
Rhone and the upper Seine valleys, and spreading 
as far north as Canterbury, of a group of churches 
dating from the sixth through the eleventh century, 
with large rotundas rising east of the apse. Although 
originally devised as mausolea (and possibly linked 
to Constantine’s mausoleum at Constantinople), 
Hubert, with Grabar, sees in it a martyrium and 
thus the source for the chevet with radiating chapels. 

PH. VERDIER, “Chevets with Ambulatory without 
Radiating Chapels.” Points to the resurgence of 
the type around 1000, possibly also in the cathedral 
of Lausanne. 

H. KENNER, “Celtic Traits in Roman and Romanesque 
Art.” Offers hints rather than proof. 

0. HOMBURGER, “Early and High Mediaeval Objects 
in the Treasures of St. Maurice and Sitten.” Sum- 
mary of the discussions on the reliquaries preserved 
in the two most important church treasures of 
Switzerland. 

H. REINHARDT, “The ‘Eglise-porche’ of the Cathedral 
of Lausanne.” Suspects the existence of such a west- 
work in the thirteenth century structure. 


The architectural papers included in this list are 
based, by and large, on the results of investigations 
carefully carried through and published either in the 
present volume (Sulser, Birchler, Miiller and Stein- 
mann) or previously in periodicals such as Genava 
(Blondel) or in the Kunstdenkmaler der Schweiz 
(Poeschel). Only occasionally does this reviewer feel 
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that the material is yet too uncertain to allow for a 
clear reconstruction of the building. 

In surveying the architectural material discussed at 
the Congress, the reader is struck by its seeming dis- 
parity. Among the ecclesiastical structures of Western 
Switzerland, Blondel presents side by side types widely 
diverging in size and plan, but obviously more or less 
contemporary. On one side stands a small group of 
churches of very considerable size, dating from the 
sixth century, such as those excavated shortly before 
and after the Second World War at St. Maurice 
d’Agaune and Geneva. The second church at St. Mau- 
rice, erected between 515 and 520 in honor of the 
Theban Legion, presents itself as a basilica terminated 
by a semicircular stilted apse rising above a confessio 
and flanked by two sacristies. The third basilica on the 
site, after 570, replaced these Eastern parts by a tran- 
sept-like chancel and by an apse with a polygonal ex- 
terior. At St. Pierre at Geneva, the second basilica, 
supposedly dated 513-515, showed an even more 
complex chancel part: oval rooms flanking the main 
apse followed by rectangular rooms opening into a 
short ambulatory; finally the round mausoleum of 
King Sigismund (some details such as the lateral apses 
seem to me doubtful). It is not too surprising to find 
at the same period unpretentious small chapels of rec- 
tangular apsidated plan in this same neighborhood, such 
as the Burgundian palace chapel at Geneva or the build- 
ing at Commigny. But it is at first glance noteworthy to 
find in the eastern valleys of Switzerland and in the ad- 
joining Tyrol quite complex yet entirely different church 
types of the same date: a church, at Sabiona, dated 574, 
is composed of a single nave and continuous transept 
with three apses with a priestbench in the center apse 
(Egger). Contrary to Poeschel’s opinion this, rather 
than a regular basilica type, may very well also have 
been the plan of the first cathedral at Chur: its semi- 
circular apse and the south wing of its transept were 
excavated some twenty years ago. St. Stephen in that 
same town, where an apse, containing a freestanding 
priestbench was uncovered a century ago, may have 
had that same plan. Or else it may have ‘resembled the 
sixth century churches of Carinthia farther to the east, 
to which Miltner’s report adds one more example 
through his excavation at St. Paul in the Lavant valley. 

Such wide divergencies of types are obviously based 
on the natural barriers even between adjoining moun- 
tain valleys and vice versa on the relatively easy lines 
of communications with widely separate urban centers 
in the plains to the south-east, south and south-west of 
the Alpine massif. Blondel very correctly stresses the 
close links between the sixth century churches near 
Lake Geneva and the centers in the lower Rhone val- 
ley, such as Lyon and Vienne. 

Obviously the church types of the east Alpine val- 
leys, a rectangular nave enclosing a free-standing priest- 
bench, derive from the great Adriatic centers, such as 
Aquileia (Miltner). It would seem to me that cor- 
respondingly the single-naved cross plan, as it occurs 
at Sabiona and presumably in the first cathedral at 


Chur, should be linked to the Lombard centers. S. 


Simpliciano at Milan and Sto. Stefano at Verona rep- 
resent the type on a large scale in the fourth and 
fifth centuries; from there it would naturally spread up 
into the Etsch valley through Sabiona and across the 
Furka Pass to Chur. To establish specifically the im- 
pact on the architecture of the various Alpine regions 
of such comparatively nearby fountainheads as Verona, 
Milan, Vienne, Autun, and Aquileia seems to this re- 
viewer a more important task than general references 
to that ever-present deus ex machina of Early Chris- 
tian and early mediaeval archaeology, “Syrian” and 
“Near Eastern” influences. To be sure, the great cen- 
ters of Southern France and of Northern Italy may 
have been linked to, and some were, and may have 
drawn inspiration from far-away provinces across the 
Mediterranean Sea. But their sources, where they exist, 
are not a vague, generalized Near East or Syria. Rather 
these are quite specific, and for the Rhone Valley this 
reviewer would suggest North Africa as a powerful 
fountainhead. To take two very characteristic features, 
the free-standing decorative columns along the walls 
of aisles and apses, often combined with niches, and 
the melon domes of the apses which mark, e.g., such 
sixth century buildings as St. Pierre at Vienne and 
St. Laurent at Grenoble, find their exact parallel in 
south Tunisian churches, such as Le Kef. Comparably, 
the strange conjuncture of a rotunda and an ambula- 
tory to the east of the apse, as it characterizes St. Pierre 
at Geneva, finds its closest parallels again in Tunisia, 
at Siaggu in a neighborhood where the ambulatory, 
otherwise so rare in Early Christian architecture (Ver- 
dier), is quite common. Likewise the flanking of the 
main apse by sacristies as it is found at St. Maurice 
d’Agaune, at St. Germain and at St. Pierre at Vienne 
are far too common by the early sixth century to estab- 
lish a direct link to Syria, as suggested by Blondel. By 
that time they had been generally accepted in North 
Africa, and I would suggest that also their motif mi- 
grated from there up the Rhone to Lake Geneva and 
beyond. 

It is very possible that other centers were similarly 
linked to fountainheads across the sea, but the assump- 
tion is not always necessary. The single-naved cross 
type of S. Simpliciano, for instance, may well be a 
specific Milanese and Veronese feature. Over the last 
years we have been inclined, perhaps unnecessarily 
often, to cry “Near East”—+pater peccavi—and cer- 
tainly we have done so without paying sufficient atten- 
tion to time and place. The present volume offers two 
instances which suggest caution. The dwarf sacristies 
projecting from single-naved churches, whether fu- 
neral chapels or not (Verzone), as they are found 
in the late fifth century at §. Abbondio in Como, are 
no doubt reminiscent of Cappadocian churches, and 
while none of these provincial structures in Asia Minor 
appear to date prior to the sixth century, they are pos- 
sibly derived from earlier more prominent models in 
the vicinity. But when by the sixth and seventh cen- 
tury the type crops up all along the Dalmatian coast, 
in Gaul, England, and in Switzerland, e.g. in the 
two churches at Romainmoutier and at Spiez (the for- 
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mer now dated ca. 630 and 750 respectively, the latter 
ca. 765) it has apparently become common property 
of the European hinterlands, as pointed out by Forsyth 
(St. Martin at Angers). The importance of remote 
regions, such as the Alps or, for that matter, the Dal- 
matian mountains, lies in their ability to preserve be- 
yond their natural life types once common. The ques- 
tion of their ultimate origin, often insoluble, is of less 
interest than that of their possibly far wider spread. 
The single-naved churches with three apses in their 
East wall, well entrenched at least since the mid-eighth 
century in the Grisons, may serve to exemplify the 
problem. In the present volume two opposite hypotheses 
are presented regarding their origin. Birchler is in- 
clined to derive the plan directly from Near Eastern 
models, while Poeschel views the type as a fusion of 
a native, single-nave plan with a New Eastern three- 
apse termination, and as purely Grisons property. Re- 
garding the ultimate origin, it seems to me that the 
repeated comparisons with three-apse basilicas (see also 
S. Steinmann-Brodtbeck, “Herkunft und Verbreitung 
des Dreiapsidenchores,” Zeitschrift fiir Schweizerische 
Archaologie und Kunstgeschichte, 1, 1939, pp. 65ff.) 
are of no avail, considering both the difference be- 
tween basilical and single-naved plans and the general 
acceptance in Europe of the three-apse plan by the 
eighth century, while only one single-naved building 
with three apses is so far known in the Near East. 
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This is the consignatorium of the Menas basilica, far 
distant in time and space from the Grisons churches 
and not a church proper anyway. On the other hand, 
in the eighth century the type must have been spread 
in Europe far beyond the Grisons: despite Poeschel’s 
hesitations the church of S. Maria d’Aurona in Milan 
(A. de Capitanos d’Arzago, “La chiesa romanica di 
S. Maria di Aurona in Milano,” Arch. Stor. Lombardo, 
n.s. IX, 1941, pp. 3ff.) as well as that at Oosterbeek 
in Holland (P. Glazena, “Oudheidkundige opgravin- 
gen in de Nederlands Hervormde Kerk te Oosterbeek,” 
Bulletin van de Nederlandse Oudheidkundige Bond, 
II, 1949, pp. 33ff.) must be accepted as eighth and 
ninth century structures respectively of the “Grisons 
type.” 

The importance of the present volume then, seems 
to me to lie in the fact that it points out two factors 
of significance: on one hand, for the early Christian 
period through the sixth century, the importance of 
specific centers both nearby and further distant, as far 
as the spread of architectural motifs is concerned; on 
the other hand, for the beginning early Middle Ages, 
the seventh and eighth centuries, the wide spread of 
commonly accepted types, regardless of their Eastern 
or Western origin further back. 


RICHARD KRAUTHEIMER 
Institute of Fine Arts 
New York University 
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